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The Week. 


CUBAN recognition occupied the House till Thursday, when Mr. Banks's 
resolutions were superseded by Mr. Bingham’s, which simply authorized 
the President to protest against the barbarous manner in which the 
“war” in Cuba has been conducted, and to co-operate, if advisable, 
with other powers in keeping both parties within the limits of civilized 
warfare. The Cubans at Washington are reported to be greatly encou- 
raged by the use of the word “war” in the resolution, and, since this 
seems the last that will be heard of either, from this Congress, nobody will 
grudge them their innocent satisfaction. The bill granting Goat Island, 
in San Francisco Bay, as a terminus for the Pacific Railroad, has been 
stubbornly debated during the week. On Monday, the Fortification 
and Army Appropriation Bills were passed. Mr. Whittemore’s case 
came before the House on Saturday, on presentation of his credentials, 
and, of course, he found Mr. Logan ready to move against his admis- 
sion. Postponement took place until Tuesday, when, by means of the 
previous question, Mr. Logan obtained a vote of exclusion, of 128 to 
24. While the country is to be congratulated on this special decision, 
we regret that the House was not allowed time to invest its action with 
more of the character of a precedent for similar cases that may arise 
hereafter. The Senate has done little else than play with the bill to 
abolish the franking privilege, which it had no intention of passing, 
and which it killed on Tuesday, though by a rather close vote. 





The retirement of Mr. Hoar had been so often predicted that when it 
occurred there was at first doubt if it had actually taken place. When 
it was known that he had really left office, there was any amount of 
speculation, the world generally inclining to the opinion that there 
was to be a general reorganization of the Cabinet. Mr. Fish, rumor 
said, did not agree with the President’s San Domingo scheme; Banks's 
tremendous speech had had the effect of shaking the President's confi- 
dence in Fish ; the Republican leaders had at last convinced the Presi- 
dent that a cabinct must be framed which should represent “the live 
men of the party ;” the President was at last frightened at the hostility of 
Congress; he had summoned the Honorable James F. Wilson from the 
West to take the Attorney-General’s place, or else it was the Department of 
State; Mr. Creswell and Mr. Robeson were to follow Mr. Fish after Mr. 
Fish had followed Mr. Hoar. All these reports, which are not different 
from a hundred others that have been in circulation eyer since Grant’s 
inauguration, indicate the still unalleviated dissatisfaction of the politi- 
cal leaders with Grant’s way of making up the list of his advisers—a 
way which he has in no instance changed for the better, in their opin- 
ion, except in the solitary instance of substituting Mr. Boutwell for 
Mr. Stewart. Mr. Fish was less to their mind than Wilson or Wash- 
burn, and Mr. Robeson was no more to be desired than Mr. Borie. 
Probably it is true, too, that there is a willing enough audience to lis- 
ten to the talk of the organs of the leaders ; and in the sort of discon- 
tented lethargy in which both the great parties now are, something 
startling in the way of Cabinet changes would be welcome to the pub- 
lic in general, as certainly it would be a godsend to editors. Appa- 
rently, however, neither the public nor the editors are going to be 
obliged; for there seems to be no intention on the President's part of 
remodelling his cabinet in the interests of “ the live men of the party,” 
or of abating at all, in his selection of new men, his remarkable indif- 
ference to “ men known to the people.” It is really a very remarkable 
indifference, and a proof of Grant’s continued unmalleability, after 
all that has been said of his succumbing to pressure. 





As for Mr. Hoar’s resignation, it seems to have been accepted in 
accordance with the long-expressed wish of Mr. Hoar, and to have 
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been offered as much to the President’s regret as could have been the 
case at any time since Mr. Hoar became Attorney-General. He is 
understood to have been on peculiarly friendly terms with General 
Grant, as is believable enough by those who have long known him for 
one of the wittiest and shrewdest of men, as well as one of the most 
weighty and sagacious of legal advisers, and as being as pleasant with 
an honest man as sharp with a rascal and humbug. It appears that he 
was not willing at first to accept the place which Grant begged him 
to accept, and that he long ago was earnest to resignit. It may be 
imagined how well he liked to have Mr. Whittemore, for instance, or 
Senator Pomeroy urging on his attention the claims of this or that South 
Carolina politician, or-—perhaps a shade worse—Kansas politician, to 
a marshalship or district-attorneyship. The President, however, in- 
sisted on his remaining, and attempted, as everybody knows, to secure 
for him a place on the Supreme Bench—a thing which was not to be, as 
some of the disappointed South Carolinians and Kansans have, no doubt, 
since meditated with some touch of joy. Since the Senate's revenge, 
Mr. Hoar has remained with the effect, whether or not with the inten- 
tion, of showing the Senate that neither the Attorney-General nor the 
President was to be snubbed into submission ; and now he goes out, to 
the general regret of the country, which by this time knows that, in 
losing him, the President loses a counsellor who would always have had 
a word of sense to say on any topic under discussion. That all he did 
in office was entirely to our mind is more than we would say. Too 
yielding a softness, and a too easy willingness to take a backward step 
after having taken a wrong forward one, are not among the late Attor- 
ney-General’s faults of character; and if he had convinced himself, 
while at the Massachusetts bar or on the Massachusetts bench, that 
the Legal-Tender Act was a constitutional act, nothing was to be ex- 
pected from him, when Judge Chase and the other judges decided that 
it was unconstitutional, than that he should make a demand to have 
the question reopened, and then fight to have it determined differently. 
Still, in peace as in war, “that is best blood which hath most iron 
in't;” and much is to be excused to the man who has for the first time, 
in many years of Washington history, given a back-handed blow to 
many an impudent and arrogant disposer of patronage. He may well 
be proud of most of the enmity that he won while in oflice, and may 
go back contented to Massachusetts to be her most honored citizen. 





The Senate is reported to be not over and above pleased with the 
President's new man for the Attorney-General’s chair, whom some of 
his enemies describe as a “third-rate rebel and a fourth-rate lawyer,” 
and of whom some people, not his enemies but perhaps not much 
inclined to like his nomination, say that they hope, when he gets into 
his office, he may have influence enough to get his State into the 
Union. As to his ability as a lawyer, all that seems to be known 
about that in Washington is that Mr. Hoar recommended him for the 
last vacant justiceship in the Supreme Court, and that he is well 
thought of by the Georgia bar—which would seem to be enough to 
know. As for his being a third-rate rebel, the fact scems to be that, 
like half-a-dozen other Georgians who were either Joe Brown Anti- 
Jefferson-Davisites, or out-and-out Unionists, his legal brother Robert 
Toombs gave him a nominal position on his home-guard staff and 
saved him from conscription. It is asserted and not denied that he 
was a good Unionist before, during, and after the war. In the year 
1869 he had cases in a certain town in his section of country, and was 
obliged to go into court and asked to have them continued, on the 
ground that he could not be admitted to the only hotel in the place 
for fear of costing it its patronage. He had been conspicuous as a 
Republican member of the constitutional convention, and that in 
those days in Georgia was to accept social ostracism, to say nothing 
of inviting a shot through a chamber shutter or from behind a 
tree. He appears to be known to General Grant by his speeches, and, 
we conjecture, by the character of him given by Mr. Hoar. He isa 
native of New Hampshire, and is in middle life. By virtue of a law 
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just signed, he will, if confirmed, be the head of a new Governmental | in his letter of March 8, 1870, addressed to a large number of his con- 


Department, to be called the Department of Law, and to be of equal 
dignity with the other Departments. Hitherto each Department has 
had its solicitors and other legal officers, all independent of the Attor- 
ney-General, but hereafter the solicitor of the War, State, Navy, Trea- 
subservient to the Attorney- 
assistants will manage every 


sury, and Interior Departments will be 
General, who by himself or his various 
case in which the United States may be concerned, and who annually 
will report as the Secretaries do to Congress. The sneer in regard to 
the status of Mr, Akerman’s State would seem to be rather harder on 
certain other people that could be named than on him. Doubtless, it 
was as well to recognize the fact that the South is once more in the 
Union, whatever may be the position of Georgia. 


No record of the past week would be complete which should pass 
unnoticed the remarkable meeting at the Cooper Union on Thursday. 
The appearance of Red Cloud and his companions on the platform of 
our largest hall, crowded to excess with spectators of both sexes, was a 
spectacle such as may never be witnessed again so far away from the 
haunts of the wild Indians. It was comparable to nothing so much as 
the public recital of a fugitive slave in former years, and the moral 
effect upon the audience was certainly of the same kind. Red Cloud’s 
presence and words were full of dignity, and he contented himself with 
repeating what he so constantly declared in Washington—they had 
been wronged, deceived as to the treaties, furnished with agents who 
got rich by defrauding them; and he demanded indemnification for 
the past, and better guaranties for the future. Red Dog spoke with an 
apt humor, which left no doubt that he was a “human being;” and 
Dr. Crosby, Dr. Washburn, Dr. Bellows, and Peter Cooper enforced 
the claims of the Indians in language calculated to confirm the good 
impression already made, So far as concerns the Indians, we judge the 
trip to this city to have been well advised; and public opinion was 
perhaps affected by it more widely and more favorably than we can 
estimate. No marvel of all that the Indians saw on their way to the 
East would compare, if they but realized it, with the diffusion given to 
their speeches by the aid of the telegraph and the press. It will be ¢ 
peculiar disgrace if Congress alone shall show itself deaf to their just 
complaints, and bent on continuing the violations of treaty which are at 
the root of the present disturbances on the border. 





When Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, now three months since, wrote 
to his constituents informing them that he would only accept a reno- 
mination on condition that, while awaiting the passage of a Civil Ser- 
vice Bill, he was not to be regarded as a patronage broker, the “ men 
inside politics” wagged their heads and pronounced him a ruined 
man, The doctrine that office-seeking is the mainspring of American 
political movements is gospel to a Philadelphia politician, so that even 
the friends of the Congressman felt some alarm lest this defiance of 
the gentlemen supposed to control delegate elections and nominating 
conventions should result in a defeat that would be of bad omen to 
the cause of reform. That we do not agree with Mr. Kelley in his 
notions of political economy, nor in some of his other notions, and that, 
indeed, we have not been among Mr. Kelley's admirers at all, no 
reader of ours need be told; and yet it is with some satisfaction that 
we record the fact of his triumphant renomination. No man can have 
served for eight years in Congress without giving ample cause for per- 
sonal dissatisfaction on the part of numerous influential constituents, and 
the very independence which Mr. Kelley has displayed isan earnest that 
he must have disobliged many men who deem themselves omnipotent 
in laying wires and “controlling their precincts.” When to this was 
added the indignation naturally aroused by his refusal to be a mere 
machine for the distribution of Federal “ patronage,” one can readily 
understand that the canvass against him must have been long and 
bitter, as in fact it was. Yet, when the nominating convention met on 
Wednesday, the 15th, on the first ballot he received 64 votes out of 
91; and, among the resolutions unanimously adopted, we observe the 
Resolved, That we fully endorse the positions taken by him 


following : 





stituents, allowing his name to be submitted for renomination, and, 
until the passage of a Civil Service Bill by Congress, we recommend 
him to observe the provisions of the one submitted during this 


session.” 


Now the Fourth Congressional District of Pennsylvania comprises 
the north-western and western suburbs of Philadelphia, containing a 
large population of those who are regarded by politicians as the blind 
and unreasoning instruments of party manipulation. If in such a dis- 
trict a man can rise above the petty details of “ patronage,” if he can 
boldly bid defiance to all the office-seeking crew, and yet find in the 
more thoughtful portion of his constituents an efficient and trustworthy 
support, why cannot Congressmen in the decenter country districts 
venture to throw off the yoke which keeps them ina fever of appre- 
hension whenever they find themselves unable to gratify the impossible 
demands of some “ manager?” Mr. Kelley will have done some good 
in his generation if, acting from whatever motives, he shall make it 
easier for Congressmen to see that a little wholesome independence 
does not hurt them with the great mass of their constituents. That it 
would not, we have long been pretty firmly convinced. Is Attorney- 
General Hoar stronger or weaker before the people for his sending to 
the right-about certain office-brokers who grace the United States 
Senate ? 





The other nominees of the Republican conventions are not of a kind 
to raise the party in general estimation, or to enable it to contend with 
advantage with its opponents. We might except the candidate for Con- 
gress in the First District, but then his election is hopeless, and the 
luxury of nominating a good man could be afforded in such a case. 
Mr. Myers, in the Third District, triumphed over opposition that it was 
no discredit to encounter. On the whole, there is a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the result. The judicial nominations, too, were bad, 
good men being shelved, and others chosen whose political and even 
pecuniary antecedents have not been such as to make them ornamental. 
The same fate attended the scramble for the local offices, the worst 
men winning, partly, it is said, because the honester members were 
tired out by the strife and delays of preliminary organization, and 
could not keep such late hours as the party managers. It has been 
suggested that the Union League might profitably resume its former 
activity in political affairs, and at least see that the city offices are 
filled by respectable men. Others look for a remedy of the existing 
evil to what is known as the Crawford County system, which involves 
a direct popular vote for candidates. 





We hear a little more from the Charleston Republican in relation to 
the literary capacity of the late Legislature of South Carolina, but it is 
only to the effect that the editor of that journal has examined the pay- 
rolls of the body in question, and has found that no member made 
his mark, but that all signed their names. Of this there need be little 
doubt, but we still advise everybody to doubt that a majority of the 
colored Representatives and Senators of South Carolina can write or 
read a dozen legible words of ordinary script; and if any one is troubled 
by the doubt, as some Northern men have been who have applied, we 
see, to the editor of the Republican for information, we recommend him 
to ask the opinion of Mr. R. Tomlinson, late State Auditor, as to the 
incorruptibility and intelligence of last winter’s Legislature. What his 
answer would be we can guess, though we know absolutely nothing 
about it; but, beyond a doubt, it ought to be unreservedly taken by 
us or anybody else. We have to say here, however, that the Reform 
Party has met in successful convention at Columbia, and, after speeches 
from white and colored speakers, has nominated for Governor Judge 
Carpenter, formerly a Federal General, and for Lieutenant-Governor 

yeneral Butler, formerly of the Confederate service, and a South Caro- 
linian of the South Carolinians. He is a relative of the Senator Butler 
who once represented the State in the United States Senate, and was a 
celebrity in his day. The prospects of the Reform Party seem more 
favorable than they were, and their platform, which accepts the Fif- 
teenth Amendment and every other result of the war, leaves nothing to 
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be desired. A thing for Republican leaders to note about this busi- 
ness is the indication it gives that a colored South, solid for a Repub- 
lican candidate, is not at all sure now, and grows rather less sure with 
every day. 





What the mining interest is to Pennsylvania, the shoemaking busi- 
ness is to Massachusetts ; and if the “ Crispins” have not yet succeeded 
in getting laws passed securing them plenty of towels and wash-basins, 
and granting generally what they demanded by way of personal com- 
fort or protection against their employers, nor in establishing a reign 
of terror, the reason appears to be rather that they live in Massachu- 
setts than in Pennsylvania. Their trades-union is, nevertheless, very 
formidable, and practises intimidation and violence as legitimate means 
of gaining its ends. The pleasant life of a manufacturer in Sheffield 
has nearly become the prospect of the stubborn shoe-manufacturer. In 
the town of North Adams, at the western terminus of the Hoosac Tun- 
nel, matters had reached such a pass that a manufacturer, rather than 
yield to the dictation of the Crispins, sent out to California and engaged 
seventy-five Chinese laborers to take the places of his strikers ; and last 
week, to the dismay of the latter, the first colony of Asiatics that ever 
settled in New England arrived, and were safely lodged in the shop of 
Mr. Calvin Sampson. A large and hostile crowd met them at the 
depot, hooted them, hustled them somewhat, and threw stones at 
them, but did no serious mischief. The townspeople, we read, treat 
the new-comers with perfect respect, and with kindness such as “ pro- 
bably no Chinaman ever received on American soil before.” They 
have, however, been prudently kept within doors for the present, and 
Mr. Sampson has doubled his guards, and taken other precautions 
against being blown up or set on fire. 





The Chinese, and this especially annoys the Crispins, show the 
usual quickness of their race in learning the processes of their new 
business, and already do creditable hand and machine work that pro- 
mises full success to the experiment. They apply themselves with the 
same earnestness and aptness to learning the English language, and 
will presently be objects of interest to the public and Sunday-schools, 
Their contract gives them twenty-three dollars a month the first year, 
and twenty-six dollars a month for the next three years; their travelling 
expenses were paid; they are housed and supplied with heat for cook- 
ing; and, if they die, they must, it is said, be sent home to China. The 
question that now presents itself to the Crispins, and, indeed, to all the 
other trades-unions in Massachusetts, is what to do to resist this inno- 
vation, which threatens to ruin their organization and put them be- 
reith the concern of the capitalist. It will be contrary to experience 
if their first resort is not to violence and outrage, and their latest con- 
clusion that, while the right to combine for higher or for fixed wages 
1s indisputable and even sacred, the right to hinder any man from 
working for what he pleases exists only in the minds of the ignorant 
and brutal. It could have been wished that the labor controversy 
might have been settled here without involving a conflict af races ; 
but it is not for us to choose which of two inevitable problems should 
tirst arise and be disposed of, or whether they should be kept separate. 
We can only congratulate ourselves that Massachusetts is as good a 
ficld as could be selected for either. 


Some twenty Philadelphia gentlemen of wealth and deserved 
weight in the community, have united in a protest to Congress against 
the continuance of the income tax. They bring the usual and well- 
founded objections, that it is a tax on industry, thrift, and conscien- 
tiousness, and is unequal and unjust in its operation, but they lay 
stress on three points: that it was essentially a war measure; that by 
the law which continued it to this time Congress virtually gave a 
pledge that it should now be abolished; and that the tax is of so 


doubtful constitutionality as not to be “endured without question in | 
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In other words, there is a settled purpose to test the 
We have nothing to say 


time of peace.’ 
law in the courts if it should be re-enacted. 


on this last head, but the argument seems to us less strong in the other 
two particulars, 
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dispense with “war measures,” and it is only fair to discriminate 
among them when seeking to make this or that one odious. The 
Legal-Tender Act was a war measure, but, constitutionality apart, of a 
very different kind from the income tax law. In the latter there is 
nothing immoral, though it may be demoralizing, and on that ground 
might beabolished. As to the “ pledge” of Congress, it consists in that 
provision of the act which continues it till the incomes of 1869 should 
be ascertained, “and no longer *—a provision put in to conciliate the 
popular opinion of the day, which, certainly, so far as it found expres- 
sion, was adverse to the imposition of the tax, though there was, doubt- 
less, a general alacrity among about thirty-nine millions out of forty 
millions of the people to see incomes levied upon to any extent that 
might please Congress. Then, as now, an income of more than a thou- 
sand dollars a year was not an encumbrance which more than 275,000 
of our citizens labor under, if any faith is to be put in the assessors’ 
books. This “ pledge ” Congress has, of course, the right to disregard 
entirely, the doctrine being preposterous that at one session Congress 
may, by an act made in the most ordinary course of legislation, tie up 
from exercising, ordinary legislative functions all Congresses or any one. 
Congress is more near to being practically omnipotent than it is to being 
so impotent as this doctrine would make it. The matter is different 
when, speaking by the mouth of Congress, the nation solemnly pledges 
the national faith to a foreign nation, and is somewhat different when, 
as in the Missouri Compromise, a generation solemnly ties its own 
hands in reference to a particular matter. But in neither of these cases 
is it ordinary legislation that is done. 


Italy has lost a man whose death will be felt as deeply, if not as 
widely, in this country as in his native land, the Senator Gaetano de 
Castillia. He died at Vimercate, near Milan, on the 12th of May, at 
the age of seventy-six. Condemned to execution in 1824, for the 
part he had taken in revolutionary movements two years before, his 
punishment was commuted on the scaffold to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment at the Spielberg, whither Felix Foresti and Silvio Pellico had pre- 
ceeded him, and Count Gonfaloniere, Marquis Pallavicini, Andryane, 
Borsieri, and others, accompanied him, On the accession of Ferdinand, 
in 1835, the imprisonment, which had been of frightful severity, was 
commuted to perpetual exile in America. All whom we have named, 
excepting Pellico and Pallavicini, were transported to New York in 
the steerage of an Austrian vessel, towards the end of 1836. Two 
years later, Castillia was permitted to go to France, and might have 
returned to Italy had he been willing to enter into obligations to give 
no further trouble to Austria. He did return subsequently, but un- 
trammelled by concessions, and naturally enough remained under 
police surveillance until the emancipation of Lombardy, in 1859. 
When Lombardy became part of the Kingdom of Italy, Castillia was 
made senator. He survived all his companions in suffering. 





A venerable and illustrious man, the Marquis Gino Capponi, wrote 
thus of Castillia, the morning after his death: “ He was one of those 
few elect spirits whom yon could not approach without feeling in your 
heart a desire to be a better man. 
nature, he drew in, as if they were but one simple element, all those 
lofty sentiments which by their diffusion through the atmosphere of 
this world make it in some manner breathable; while he conciliated 
those who stood in apparent hostility to his way of feeling by a never- 
failing justice to adversaries; and this was the secret by which he 
made his way to every heart. Ofan analytical turn of mind, he made 
his constant study the illustrating of that right which is above all 
rights, and which bears the name of moral law. Imbued with the 
classics in early years, and retaining them faithfully in his memory, he 
afterwards acquired English and German, but he had a strong prefer- 
ence for English literature, because he thought he found in it superior 
good sense and moral feeling. He who writes these words has lost one 
who has been for thirty years a brother and a frequent companion, and 
he writes them in the knowledge that the life of Castillia was precious 
to many, and that his death will draw tears from not a few noble 
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MR. BOUTWELL AND MR. WELLS. 

Tuene is no one who knows Mr. Boutwell, or is familiar with his 
course as a public man from the days when he was a Massachusetts 
country Democrat down to to-day, who does not give him credit for 
personal integrity. He would no doubt on occasion do a little caucus- 
- ing that might have a doubtful look, and he would allow more than 
a little to be done for him; and he would not make difficulties when 
the man who did it asked to be put into an assessor's office ora 
custom-house or a consulship; and he would be just as ready to give 
away places to the man who had served some other member of his 
party as to give them to men who had served him, Inveterate poli- 
tician as he is, and that in no high sense of the word, though not in 
the lowest, he can find it easy to spend the public’s money on public 
servants worth more to himself than to the public; but simple, crass 
honesty no one, so far as we know, has ever denied that, as a man, 
he possesses, And this is so well understood that while his getting into 
Grant’s cabinet gave rise to gloomy forebodings in the mind of every- 
body who knew what was the breadth of his views, and about how much 
Knowledge he has, and how thoréughly he is a politician, and how he 
would use the thousands of offices in his gift as rewards for all kinds 
of people with similar “records,” his appointment as Secretary, never- 
theless, added something to the strength of the public credit, and his 
course since his appointment has been serviceable in the same way. 
No one, friend or enemy, has doubted that if the national debt could 
be speedily paid by a sort of financial brute force, we have a Secretary 
of the Treasury whose relations to his personal creditors, and whose 
good intentions, and whose intensity of conviction and confidence in 
his conyictions are such that the country’s relations to the national 
creditors would speedily be of the best sort. Neither Boston, nor 
flamburg, nor London, could fail to\ recognize the long difference 
between Mr, Boutwell, whether or not he had ever given any profitable 
study to finance, and an 1867 repudiator. 

Ilow little more than this we are likely to get from him has been 
for some time plain enough, but he has not made it so strikingly evident 
by any of his previous action as by what he has done in the case of Mr. 
Wells. Mr, Wells is probably the most useful public servant that the 
country to-day has. Beyond a doubt, for the next ten years, at least, 
the most valuable legislator is going to be the Congressman who has 
the clearest and most thorough knowledge of politico-economical ques- 
tions; who best sees how the country can most rapidly become richer; 
and who understands and can show how, to that end, the load of taxa- 
tion of every description can best be arranged on the public back. Re- 
construetion we are nearly done with; and we should be much more 
nearly done with it if the men who have been in Congress for the last 
twelve months, and have made this session perhaps the most futile ses- 
sion that ever was held in Washington, had had any notion of what it 
is that the average voter is thinking about most seriously. And what- 
ever may be the opinion of Senators and Representatives who have lost 
their old subjects of slavery and the rebellion, and have not the know- 
ledge, and have not yet formed the inclination, to adapt themselves to 
new issues, it is neither the insurreciion in Cuba, nor the purchase of 
San Domingo, nor the regulation of the Mormons, nor the affairs of 
ltoumania, any more than the success of this or that party in Tennessee, 
that seems to the country to be of vital importance. And that all these 
are going to seem of less importance before they seem of more, we may 
be quite sure. It is not on its addresses to Spain nor on its negotiations 
with Baez that the Republican party is to live for the next few years, 
but simply on its financial policy. And, as yet, it has none; nor can it 
be said to have in its ranks any Senator or Representative who has 
given proof of ability to shape one. Neither House has in it any one 
with a claim to the title of an expert in finance or any branch of politi- 
cal economy; and whether or not either House has any promising 
students is more than now appears; but if there are any such, they 
have need to bestir themselves, for Mr. Boutwell proposes to deprive 
them of their text-books, and to make their further study a work of 
immense difficulty. He is understood to intend securing the retire- 
iment of Mr. Wells, and the President is said to be at one with him in 
The next Congress that legislates on pig- 


this remarkable project. 





iron is to get its facts in regard to that manufacture, if it shall please 
Providence that it gets any facts in regard to pig-iron, from the gen- 
tlemen who make it. Any information as to the dividends of the New 
York salt-makers is to come from the books, public or private, as may 
seem advisable, of the salt-makers themselves. In a word, there are 
to be no more American statistics, Mr. Boutwell has decided; and 
when the people are asked to give money to certain persons who 
plead poverty and demand Government assistance, there is to be no 
means of discovering how needy they are except the word of the 
applicants; and each one of these, of course, strenuously maintains of 
almost every other one that he is a liar and, in effect, a common 
robber. 


Here, it will be seen, is no question of protection or free-trade, and no 
opportunity for any honest protectionist or free-trader to disagree. It is 
simply that the facts on which legislation must be based in order to be 
useful or stable, are to be taken away from the legislator; unless, in- 
deed, he sets himself about acquiring the impartial mind, the power of 
close observation of innumerable details, and of generalizing upon them 
philosophically—of making himself over, in short, into a philosophic 
scientist, and then sets himself, when made over, to acquiring a vast 
mass of special knowledge, of which he now has nothing, and which 
Mr. Wells has. The fact would seem to be that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has a hatred of statistics, or, at best, a disbelief in them, 
which might be called very curious if it were not so common among 
the men who have been most influential in the recent history of the 
country. Mr. Wells, for example, gathers together from all parts of the 
country, and studies and tabulates, a mass of figures capable, in the 
hands of an instructed statistician, of showing with accuracy what is to 
be our next corn crop or our next wheat crop, or cotton or wool crop 
—a source of information, one would think, which a financial minister 
might be thankful to have ready to his hand and be able to use in mak- 
ing his scheme of taxation, But Mr. Boutwell is capable not only 
of declining to use it, but of contradicting its conclusions on the 
strength of what he himself had observed from a car window when 
travelling up and down the country. Something like this we have 
heard of him, and there is nothing incredible in it, incredible as it 
ought to seem. Men of his kind do not care for figures, nor believe 
that there is a science of statistics, still less that upon it is based the 
science of society; and the political training which he has had has 
done nothing to develop in him anything but a sort of impatient 
contempt for people who insist on the necessity of scientific legislation. 
The best part of his training he got among the set of men, many of 
them able and most of them as honest as himself, who have for ten or 
twelve years past been navigating so successfully by merely keeping two 
or three of the great moral headlands in sight, that it is some time since 
they dropped the compass and quadrant overboard, and became care- 
less, if not sceptical and scornful, as to any other part of seamanship 
than crowding canvas. And the worse part of his training he got in 
the school that thinks enough is said when it can say that it has got a 
majority in the last fall elections, and a very good show—if the proper 
number of brass-band speeches are made in the rural districts—for 
carrying the elections next fall. 


We do not disguise our belief that it is little less than calamitous 
that a man so strong in his convictions, so narrow in his views, so unin- 
structed, and so saturated with the spirit of “ practical politics,” should 
have obtained the ascendancy which Mr. Boutwell seems to have at- 
tained over the mind of General Grant, or at least should be able to 
constrain him to choose between retaining the Secretary or sacrificing 
the Commissioner. It is notoriovs that Mr. Boutwell dislikes all re- 
form, that he pooh-poohs the notion of a Civil Service Bill, that his 
department has been manned throughout in the precise spirit of An- 
drew Jackson's spoils policy. But that he should drive Mr. Wells 
from office is worse than all the rest; and that Grant should let him 
do it is something which, for its own sake, the Republican majority 
would, it seems to us, be only ordinarily prudent to prevent. Nothing, 
in short, should be left undone which seems likely to retain him. Mr. 
Wells can afford to go, we may be sure, a great deal better than we 
can afford to lose him. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 

Tue cight-hour movement is the effort to settle a great social 
contest. The one’ thing very apparent in it is the profound dis- 
satisfaction of the laboring classes with their present condition—a 
dissatisfaction entirely apart from the question of what wages men 
should” earn” inJa special trade-—a dissatisfaction entirely novel in the 
history of labor contests in the United States. It is a dissatisfaction 
such as,,in a greater degree of intensity, has before now convulsed the 
social fabric of older nations, It is a dissatisfaction which, for the first 
time in our republic, ranges laboring men as a separate class against 
the rest of the community. This circumstance alone is sufficient 
to characterize the movement as an entirely different one from all those 
that culminate in strikes, or that aim merely at “ getting twenty-five per 
cent. more wages for the same work.” If this latter were all that is 
aimed at, nothing would be easier than to demand it, and in case of 


failure, to strike with precisely the same prospect of success as the | 


eight-hour enactment offers. No; the men who are leading the eight- 
hour movement do not complain of the wages they earn in their 
respective trades. They are satisfied that their employers cannot afford 
to pay more. They are not struggling, as it were, each with the 
capitalist that employs him. They are struggling with the whole social 
organization, with the laws of the entire body politic, under which, by 
some mysterious process not intelligible to them, their labor no longer 
commands the same comforts, the same rights, the same influence, the 
same respect, the same justice that it used to command. They are 
making a desperate effort to prevent themselves from being pressed 
down under foot and reduced to the semi-servitude of the pauper labor 
of Europe. It is a blind rebellion against the fate which seems to 
threaten them with a worse slavery than that from which they 
have just freed their colored fellow-citizens, 

It must be clear to every one who has attentively followed the devel- 
opment of this movement, that its origin lies in the monstrous inequal- 
ity in wealth which the last few years have created, and in the equally 
monstrous inequality in all other things which has flowed from it; and 
in our Republic, mep having not only the right, but the sacred duty, to 
lay bare each sore on the social body and sce to it that the cauter be 
applied, we are likely to hear a great deal of this matter, Ina republic, 
it will be argued, men must be somewhere near an equality in worldly 
possessions ; there must be no extremes of stupendous wealth and abject 
poverty, or else the over-rich become ambitious, oppressive, unjust, 
proud, and the over-poor become envious, discontented, unhappy, des- 
perate. There is no social and political equality, there is no republic, 
possible where such extremes prevail. The eight-hour movement is 
giving expression to a thought that has troubled many a thoughtful 
man of late. Its leaders are struggling to preserve the independence 
of the laboring classes; they are fighting to save the Republic. 

Why, then, if this view of the origin of the struggle is correct, has 
it taken the strange form of an utterly futile and foolish demand for a 
legislative shortening of the hours of labor? We think we understand 
the reason perfectly. The laboring man who works all day from morn- 
ing till night, all the six days of the week, will be a laboring man all 
his life. The man who has to work all day six days in the week to 
earn the necessaries of life, will be a poor man all his life. The man 
who can earn the necessaries of life by working only five days in the 
week, and then chooses to work the sixth day likewise, will earn more 
than he needs, will save the earnings of that day, and will grow rich. 
The laboring man who works all day from morning till night, all 
the six days of the week, will be a laboring man all his life, and will be 
an ignoraut man all his life as well. He who can earn the necessaries 
of life by working eight hours instead of ten, or five days in the week 
instead of six, has some hours each day, one day each week, to devote 
to his improvement, to study, to increasing his skill, to learning how 
others have increased theirs, to invent means for saving his own labor, 
to improve his tools and to invent new ones. The wonderful progress 
in wealth, the wonderful spread of intelligence, that has made the 
career of the United States forever memorable among nations, is due to 
the one principal fact, that nowhere in the world where protracted labor 
is possible would so few hours of labor furnish men with the neces- 
saries of life; nowhere had men such leisure—not for idleness, but 
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leisure for more work, to save and grow rich, to learn and become 
skilled. The laboring man understands this more thoroughly than the 
men of any other class in the community. It comes more closely home 
to him than to any other. He, if any one, feels instinctively that all 
his savings, all his progress in knowledge and skill, depend almost ex 

clusively upon the number of his leisure hours—the number of hours, 
that is, which are left to him after earning the necessaries of life. 
Now, for some reason or other, laboring men throughout the country 
have for years past had to work more hours to earn the necessaries of 
life than they had formerly. They find that, after working all day six 
days in the week, they have barely earned subsistence, have saved 
nothing, have learned nothing. They know that they have done no 

thing to forfeit, within their knowledge, the results of their labor. They 
know that their labor produces as good results as formerly, or better. 
They feel that they are entitled to the same share in the results as for- 
merly. They believe they are in some way defrauded of their rights, 
They know that it is not through their own employers directly, and 
that a strike would not avail. They do not, cannot understand the 
cause, They only know that the same hours of labor as before do not 
give them the same amount of the necessaries of life as before—do not 
give them the same savings, the same leisure, as before. And in their 
ignorance they claim that they should, therefore, have the necessaries ot 
life for less hours of labor. 

The process of reasoning secims simple enough. 
reasoning that always prevails in popular movements. 
very thoroughly how the eight-hour movement has grown naturally 
out of a conviction (which, indeed, no one denies) that labor in this 
country no longer commands the same comforts or the same influence 
that it used to command. We claim nothing for the argument except 
that it shows how a foolish demand for an utterly futile legislative enact- 
ment can be the natural outgrowth of an imperious, impatient, growing, 
threatening dissatisfaction with a social and political organization that 
can produce in a few years such “ monstrous inequalities” of wealth, 
power, and justice as may well appall even those who have the courage 
to scrutinize them closely, as may well tempt less thoughtful, less con- 
scientious people to shut their eyes upon them, to forget them in the 
whirl of feverish enjoyment or more feverish accumulation of almost 
fabled wealth. 

The argument itself could have claimed our attention but for a mo- 
ment. The essential fue? is, that the laboring men of the United States 
are becoming thoroughly alive to the truth that, by some means which 
they do not understand, an unjust proportion of the products of their 
labor goes to swell the earnings of men whose colossal gains, colossal 
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power, colossal unscrupulousness renders their existence dangerous to 
the welfare of the community; that the laboring men, at least 
of the New England States, are rapidly and actively organizing 
in order to control legislation favorable to their views; and that 
by a process of reasoning which we have just explained, this or 
ganization has taken the shape of the eight-hour labor movement. 
We would not be understood as exaggerating the present import- 
ance of this movement. It will be years yet before the ordinary Ame- 
rican will need to give himself immediate trouble about any of the 
phases of either the social or the economic contest between the capital- 
ist, classes and the laboring. That blessed provision of Providence 
which has entered so largely into so much of our American seccess— 
the continent of waste land behind us—is not yet exhausted, though 
it is going fast; and it is only here in the older States, where we “ live 
closer” than in the West and the Far West, and where we have the 
largest class of foreordained and inevitable lifelong day-laborers, 
that the problem appears in threatening shape. In New England 
itself, where the eight-hour movement is stronger than in any other part 
of the country, the body of laboring men is not yet permeated to any 
very great extent by the doctrines Mr. Phillips has laid down for them. 
In Massachusetts they had, last year, a candidate of their own for the 
governorship, but he secured only a trifling vote. To be sure, there is 
to be set against this the fact that the so-called Temperance party cast 
a vote still smaller, and that nevertheless a very large portion of the 
Republican party is in favor of total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, though, apparently, not in fayor of the attempt at enforcing 
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abstinence by law. Nevertheless, we are yet a long way, speaking of 
the United States in general, from anything resembling a desperate 
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struggle between the antagonistic classes whose rise we are witness- 
ing. Still, though the evil is not upon us yet, the rise of these oppos- 
ing forces is portentous, and, if it need not to-day trouble any politi- 
cians but the smaller local demagogues, it may well set serious men 


to serious thinking. 





We give him full credit for well-intentioned ambition, persistent 
energy, and respectable capacity. The questions which afflict us with 
doubts are, What sufficient reason was there for sending him to Congress? 
and, What good has he done there? Like some other distinguished, and a 
vastly greater number of undistinguished, persons, he passed his early years 
in poverty ; and, but for a laudable hankering after knowledge and a singu- 
lar perseverance in striving to acquire it, he would have passed them in 
ignorance. So much has been said concerning this part of the Hon. Pub- 
lius Slider’s career, that we feel driven to strew a little of our own diction 
upon it. 

It is not positive what species of light was shed upon his lonely 

. childish studies. 
is quite certain that he had no gas nor kerosene ; let us compromise on 
tallow-dips. The point is important; witness the enthusiasm of sound 
Lincoln Republicans for lightwood ; witness the moral glow which old 
Democrats find in coals of hickory. But Mr. Slider himself, never having 
claimed the halo of ignited turpentine in the natural stick, we will not 
insist for him upon that flaring distinction. One thing is sure: he was 
second clerk in a country grocery store ; calumny cannot rob him of that 
title to the people’s confidence. A further demonstration of his early 
promise exists in the fact that he slept on the counter, with no extra cover- 
ing in cold weather but a horse-blanket. What would not his standard- 
bearers have given for that square of scarlet woollen during the late elec- 

Carried at the head of a procession, it would have doubled his 

majority. A man who, at the age of twelve, slept under a horse-blanket, 
must surely be capable, at forty-eight, of presiding over the finance com- 
mittee and giving sage counsel as to our foreign relations, however many 

No one would question 


tion? 


proofs he may have furnished to the contrary. 
this inference except those equally cunning and imbecile miscreants, un- 
questionably copperheads at heart, who in 1863 asserted that the fact that 
Andrew Johnson had been taught to read by his wife did not entitle him 
to ‘every oflice within the gift of the American people.” Draped in his 
horse-blanket and illuminated by his tallow-dip, young Slider studied 
English grammar and practised “ writing compositions.” 
doubt that he possessed linguistic and other faculties which would have 
made him an excellent schoolmaster; for, amid the intellectual leanness 
of an average country town, he collected a small library of foreign books, 
and, as rumor phrases it, “ mastered various languages.” Indeed, his fame 
as a polyglot scholar is high, except among the peoples who speak the 
tongues which he is reputed to know. Barring the succulence derivable 
from these tales of romantic research, the record of Mr. Slider’s earlier 
manhood is as dry as sawdust can make it. Quitting his clerkship, he be- 
came a journeyman carpenter, then a master carpenter, then a builder. 
Here—at a point which we now see to have been critical—his business pro- 
motion was checked by his good angel, in the guise of the Know-Nothing 
agitation. Had he once called himself an architect, he would have re- 
mained in merited oblivion; but being still a carpenter, still a worker with 
his hands, he was fit to represent the masses; that is, he was capable of 
guiding the nation in morals and finance, in peace and war. 

We must not forget another petard which helped to hoist him. He had 
acjuired a vehement knack at public speaking, unless, indeed, the faculty 
must be classed among his intuitions. This gift prospered ; at first he was 
described as a “tonguey man;” then as “that promising stump orator, 
the Skokorat carpenter ;”’ then as “that truly eloquent champion of the 
right, Mr. Publius Lyman Slider.” For the matter of his “efforts” he 
drew upon the newspapers, which up to that time had been his only po- 
litical reading. For the manner, he formed himself upon collections of 
Irish oratory and reminiscences of once notorious Whig and Locofoco 
stumpers. Matter and manner suited his auditors; they had read the first, 
and knew it was sound; they could hear the last, and it made them 
* holler.” “ 

A carpenter who could spout a college man out of sight, and who had 
in his youth slept under the reddest of horse-blankets, must of course be 
sent to Congress, or monarchists might repeat their sneer about the in- 
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gratitude of republics. Notwithstanding the murmurs of a few old fogies, 
who deemed that some knowledge of tariffs and international law was 
necessary to a legislator, Mr. Slider received a regular nomination and 
triumphantly led his ticket into the House of Representatives. What 
might well confound and alarm the despots of Europe is that the Republic 
survived the shock. What is more, the miracle continues; Mr. Slider is 
still there, and we still exist. He entered public life with three guiding 
ideas: first, to stand by his party; second, to do something for working- 
men; third, to advance his own interests. Not another notion, not a 
theory with regard to trade or finance, not a trustworthy hypothesis as to 
the difference between a national bank and a sub-treasury, not a suspicion 
that there could be such things as natural laws of commerce and exchange, 
trammelled the infantile grace and simplicity of this aboriginal statesman. 
To see him lying down in the Capitol among these pythonian questions, 
reminds one of the cradled Hercules among the serpents, although we are 
obliged to admit that the parallel is more flattering to our countryman 
than to the demigod. This concession, however, is not made by the ad- 
mirers of “ the learned carpenter,” who assert that, if he could have had 
his way, he would have strangled his serpents as well as another ; from 
which we may infer that trade, finance, etc., were lucky in coming off as 
well as they did. It may be added that no radical change has taken place 
in Mr. Slider’s views, except that his third guiding idea (to look out for 
himself) has become his first. Even his enemies must concede that, 
although like necessity he knows no law, he still puts an unwavering 
trust in statutes of Congress, at least in regard to their action upon other 
people. He maintains that the Legal Tender Act makes a seventy-cent 
greenback worth one hundred cents, while at the same time he votes to 
increase his own salary on the ground of a depreciated currency. He holds 
that a bill fixing eight hours as a day’s work will cause eight hours to 
pass for ten hours with capitalists and employers, providing it is not a 
question of sawing at his own woodpile. It has not yet occurred to him to 
propose a law to the effect that forty minutes shall constitute an hour, and 
twenty daysa month. When he comes to this, what alterations will be 
required in the calendar, not to mention confusions in the national in- 
dustry! Perhaps we should have had fewer measures from him had he 
known that his discoveries, in truth, are the exploded bubbles of a hoary 
antiquity. A study into the decline of the Turkish piastre from a dollar 
to five cents, might have taught him that legal-tender firmans cannot 
make a nominal value pass for a real one. Familiarity with the history of 
French assignats and of our Continental currency might have led him to 
suspect that a redundancy of paper-money naturally converts coin from a 
circulating medium into a commodity, and so renders it as much an object 
of speculation as any other merchandise. We should have been spared a 


| statute or two against the buying of gold for what it was worth. We 





should have missed other financial intuitions, and managed our affairs 
none the worse for it. No fancying what sort of code we might now be 
under had Mr. Slider been able to carry out all his successive views. Fol- 
lowing his more and more enlightened guidance, we might have passed 
through a varied course of legislation, ranging from the barbarous to the 
semi-civilized. For the growth of the individual seéms to resemble that 
of society ; and the “learned carpenter” was marvellously conducted 
through the political dogmas of many ages, beginning with the wisdom 
of naked cannibals and coming down to the ideas current under the Tudors. 
For instance, he founded his defence of certain prohibitory duties on the 
sumptuary laws and customs exactions of Henry the Seventh. In short, he 
has been progressive, and will some day reach the nineteenth century, 
providing his life is spared another hundred or so of years. 

Fortunately, Congress has many intuitive statesmen, and their vagaries 
have a blessed tendency to neutralize each other. Thus, the self taught 
Slider, cherishing the welfare of carpenters, proposes a diminution of 
duties on Canadian lumber; whereupon the self-taught jumper, devoted to 
his Penobscot raft-builders, urges that said duties be increased ; the happy 
result being an unruffled tranquillity in the tariff. It is the realization of 
the dream of a phalansterian philosopher, who held that, if a hundred 
babies were put in one nursery, they would squall each other into silence. 
There has been one remarkable movement in Mr. Slider’s mind. By the 
end of his first term he appears to have been attacked by a suspicion that 
some knowledge of the past would not injariously adulterate his intui- 
tions. He decided to begin at the beginning; mounted upon Rollin, or 
some similarly-tried steed, he rode back to the dawn of history, and, as 
might be expected, he presently fell in with the Greeks and Romans. A 
studious, persevering man, capable of much misdirected effort, he socn 
gave a new cbaracter to his oratory. It became less like the editorials of 
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a partisan country paper, and more like the erudite passages of the 
authoress of “ Beulah.” 
be gleaned from the Congressional Library. He rarely mentioned Wash- 
ington without making it clear that he had read of Camillus and Fabius 
Maximus. 
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It shone with the lore and the poesy which can | ing that he had supported the Fifteenth Amendment, and that *his 
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Debating a bygone tariff, he exhumed the fact that “the | 


mariners of Tyre traded for tin with the tattooed savages of Albion.” De- | 


nouncing the invasion of Kansas by Missourians, he tore an entire branch 
from the tree of classic eloquence, and described that much-suffering terri- 
tory as “deflowered.” Eulogizing the memory of “ murdered Lovejoy” 
and “martyred John Brown,” he parodied the outburst of Demosthenes 
concerning the dead of Salamis and Marathon. “ By those who fell on 
Bunker Hill and those who conquered at Saratoga!” cried the deeply 
affected orator. Such like, thus far, has been the fruit of -his researches. 
It is, nevertheless, a pity that he has only heard of Bastiat, and that he is 
unfamiliar with Mill's “Political Economy.” Some friend should have 
informed him that these and similar authors would be not less useful to 
him in the Ways and Means Committee than Plutarch and Smith’s Classi- 
cal Dictionary. For lack of such an adviser, Mr. Slider has continued to 
plaster the maxims of a patrician and martial antiquity over the needs of 
a democratic and commercial present, soldering up the chinks in his logic 
with such tinsel as may be scraped from antique rhetoric. Result: glory, 
rather than power. Mr. Slider carried no more measures than before ; 
but he became noted among his brother legislators as a “ pundit.” If he 
could not prevent the purchase of Alaska, he could show two Globe 
columns of extracts from hitherto unknown travellers, to the effect that 
said Territory produces trees and does not produce cereals. If he could 
not confiscate half the Southern States, he could bring to light the fact 
that Brutus put his own sons to death. Nothing found a chance to happen 
in our politics, but he produced a parallel case from the “archives of his- 
tory.” Supported by Plutarch and flanked by Merivale and Grote, he ran- 
sacked Latin and Hellenic themes as Alaric and Attila ravaged Latin and 
Hellenic lands. In standard editorial phrase, he exhausted antiquity. 

We must not forget his style. He has a fine ear, of extraordinary 
length, for the music of periods. A friend of his, well known as “a 
scholarly man,” assures us that some of Slider’s sentences sound exactly 
as if they were translated from Isocrates. We will not quote the famous 
essay which he read this session on the Fenian imbroglio, lest we should 
weary readers who do not enjoy Melmoth’s version of Cicero. We admit 
the factious charge that he is a copyist, without feeling bound to alter our 
estimate of his merits. His plagiarism is statuesque; in two points 
it rivals the antique: it is nude and it is cold. The resemblance 
only fails when we come to the classic characteristic of simplicity. 
Mr. Slider is ornate; you could not fairly demand so much meta- 
phor from a carpenter; you would be tempted at first hearing to 
set him down for a college-man ; you would add that he must have grad- 
uated a sophomore. Now and then our representative is surprised that 
he makes eo little sensation. He observes the dusts of fame which follow 
the party war-horses, and resolves to outprance them on their own prairies. 
We listen ; we rush for shelter ; at last the stampede passes. We hear of a 
proposition to imprison a Dutchman in America every time that a Dutch- 
man, who has crossed the Atlantic twice, is conscripted in Germany. We 
hear of this on Monday, and on Tuesday we have ceased to hear of it. 
Perhaps it is Mr. Slider’s culture which disables him from outprancing and 
outsnorting the war-horses ; if so, we wish that the same harness, tag and 
tinsel as it is, might be buckled upon those hitherto unbroken and terrify- 
ing stallions. Incited by his familiarity with the most martial nations of 
ancient times, our hero threw himself personally into the late war, volun- 
teering as a major-general. His fortune reminds us of Terentius Varro ; 
he was soundly beaten, and returned home in safety. Moreover, he did 
not despair of the Republic, believing probably that, if it could withstand 
intuitive statesmanship, it would not be ruined by intuitive generalship. 
The main difference between the Roman and the American lies in the fact 
that no admiring Senate went out to greet the latter. The responsibility 
of this oversight must not be laid upon General Slider, who would have 
been charmed to receive and address the conscript fathers. 

The intuitive statesman has had his assailants. Did they attack him 
because he blundered in finance, because he wanted to risk foreign com- 
plications for the sake of the Fenian vote, because he exposed his stark 
ignorance of international law in handling the Cuban question? No; the 
lecturers and editors who caught him on the hip cared naught for these 
things; they were accustomed to act from a moral stand-point; they 
blackened his private character. He was charged with getting half-seas 
over at a picnic; and the Thoughtful Teetotaller was exhorted to make an 
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Hlow did he meet this adroit political thrust? By prov- 
brother’s barn had been burned by the Ku-Klux. Yet the Hon. Publius 
L. Slider is not to be entirely despised. We admit, with a doubtful flicker 
of gratitude, that he is a phenomenon of growing culture. In a republic 
of savages, and perhaps in a republic of backwoodsmen, he would be im- 
He may be said to hold the same position in our political life 
that the Zom-Zom does in our literary life. 
Nevertheless, we cannot exhort the pupils of our common 
schools to take him for a model. He drives us to question the whole 
venerable theory of intuitions, and to suspect that the metaphysicians who 
found thejr systems on it build upon the sand. We broadly and stub- 
bornly deny that immediate cognitions can produce statesmanship or any- 
thing else practically valuable. Our utmost concession is that a man may 
be an ass by intuition. 


He paves the way for some 
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THAT not one foot of his original standing has been preserved by Emile 
Ollivier is, unfortunately, too true. From the moment when he began to 
abandon all the principles to uphold which he ostensibly came into office, 
he has pursued a perpetually downward course, and is now neither loved, 
esteemed, nor feared. Emile de Girardin spoke but the bare trath when 
he said, the other day, in the Liberté, “ It is certain that the Keeper of the 
Seals finds means every day to afflict his friends and make his enemies 
rejoice.” Ollivier’s friends (and he had some really attached ones) are in 
positive dismay, and, with fallen crests, admit that his failure is owing to 
the most inexplicable and most unforeseen of causes—to the species of 
madness, or rather imbecility, that apparent success produces sometimes 
on vain, vulgar natures. The disappointment is a severe one, for Ollivier's 
friends, who knew that he was vain, would never consent to admit that he 
was “vulgar,” but, on the contrary, declared that the essence of his cha- 
racter was elevation. It is quite certain that, for being credited with this 
quality, Ollivier was elected one of the “ Forty” of the Académie Fran 
caise, and it is equally certain that, were the election to have taken place 
after instead of before the plébiscite, he would not, as I observed in my 
last, have counted perhaps one vote. 

What is now believed by the wise and the initiated is that Emile 
Ollivier has served his time, and that the Emperor will let him slip down 
from his honors at the first opportunity, putting in his place a Picard 
ministry. The object of this is supposed to be simply a plausible way 
of coming round to M. Rouher. When this colorless, neither-fesh-nor- 
fowl Cabinet has become quite used up, and las proved its abortiveness, 
the Emperor will seem to give in spontaneously to the wishes of the 
Liberal party, and call the men of the moderate Left Centre into power. 
They will last a certain time also, as their predecessors have done, and 
then, after he has appeared to grant every imaginable satisfaction to the 
force of public opinion, Louis Napoleon, in honest regret (!) at the little 
success he has achieved, will turn round, and represent himself as 
obliged, for the sake of order, liberty (!), and the prosperity of the country, 
to resort to what was the original form of the Empire—to personal govern- 
ment, pure and simple, administered by the clever hands of M. Rouher. 

That this will be the course of events, there is, I fancy, small doubt ; 
but there will also be a degree of opposition, various in its nature and its 
sources, for which mere personal autocracy is, perhaps, even now, not 
altogether prepared. As I observed to you in my last, the fusion of all 
classes and opinions is an accomplished fact, and will not again cease to 
be. Orleanists, Republicans, Monarchists of all shades, meet and discuss 
together, and, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, put in common their dis- 
taste to the existing régime rather than their approval of it. This isa 
gain to the nation that will nevermore be lost, and its results are incaleu- 
lable. This fusion was the very first consequence of the advent to power 
of the Ministry of the 2d of January, and it was as unlooked for as it was 
complete and sudden. At the first reception of the Garde des Sceaux, the 
entire army of what is termed “all Paris” thronged the saloons of the 
new Minister. On the landing-place leading into the first drawing-room, 
I think I can even now see, as I saw then, M. de Rémusat holding with 
one Land the arm of a Legitimist and ex-deputy (who had once been his 
colleague), and with the other hand holding his own sides, for he was 
absolutely bursting with laughter. His companion tried to get away from 
his grasp, for the bystanders noted them curiously, but the witty son in- 
law of Lafayette would not be eluded: “ Look there! look there! mon 
cher ami!” whispered he, pointing to two men who stood in the entrance 
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between the first and second saloons—“ Look there!” and there, where 
hg pointed, stood shaking hands effusively and bowing low to each 
other—who? Why, M. Guizot and M. de Persigny! “And why not, 
apres tout?” rejoined M. de Rémusat, when he had somewhat recovered 
frem his fit of hilarity—“ why not? the world is a comedy ; but such a 
Carnival of Venice as you and I are witnessing at this hour we shall pro- 
bably never see again.” 

Well, Louis Philippe’s ex-minister was right. It was a carnival ; but 
the people who have gone mumming and masking together will not now 
fall out again and refuse to meet. They will fight,and I should say there 
is many a hard fight in store for them ; but they will come down together 
into the same arena, and (what is popularly termed) “have it out.” If 
you need a further proof of the degree to which “fusion” of every sort 
and kind has gone, you need only open the last number of the Revue des 
Deux Monées (of the 1st of June). You will find a long and very remark- 
able article, signed A. Cochin, upon the vexed question of the municipal 
regulations of capital towns, such as Paris, London, Vienna, etc. It is quite 
evident to all who know the classifications of opinions and parties in 
France that, up to the end of last year, M. Cochin would have had no 
chance of being admitted to the dogmatical, doctrinal, dictatorial Revue, for 
the simple reason that M. Cochin was one of the founders and chief con. 
tributors to the Correspondant, the so-called “Catholic” organ, whose 
principles were in every respect distasteful to the Revue. But many 
events have occurred to unite those who hitherto kept asunder. Rome 
has made itself hateful to such a large body of the enlightened Catholics 
of France, that it is a question now whether the writers of the Revue are 
more hostile than the writers of the Correspondant. In the lecture 
he gave upon the life of M. de Montalembert, M. Cochin publicly declared 
such sympathy and such determined admiration for the man who had 
just accused Rome of “ idolatry,” that it became the duty of every free, 
independent Frenchman to regard M. Cochin as a fellow-thinker and 
worker. This bringing together, however, of men in the two opposite 
camps of the so-called “Clericals” and the “ Philosophers” is one of the 
greatest signs of the times that has been seen in France for the last twenty 
years. 

In politics you have now all shades of Liberals—Democrats, Radicals, 
Royalists, Conservatives, Monarchists, Republicans—all, except the infin- 
itely small number of “ Irreconcilables,” leagued together against per- 
sonal government, cr anything in the shape of despotism ; in religion, 
you have all manner of Christians drawn into one common group, 
from High Churchmen {whether Catholic or Protestant) down to 
“ Spiritualists,” in order to resist the encroachments of the Papacy. 
The same movement is also becoming evident in two other strongholds of 
tradition in France—in art, namely, and dress. The attacks of “the 
Revolution” are tremendous on both, and the walls of these Jerichos are 
tottering. Fifteem years—nay, ten years—ago, a woman dressed accord- 
ing to rule—a rule as inexorable as Persian or Median laws. “Such a 
thing is not done,” “ Such a thing is not worn ’—that was the form of the 
anathema—and those only who have become “one” of the Paris world 
can know how meekly, how unsuspectingly of revolt, all heads were 
bowed before the dread decree. But now, forsooth, there is no anomaly, 
no monstrosity, that is not permitted, or, even more, applauded, acclaimed. 
A parrot, with outspread wings and beak bent down over the wearer's 
nose, surmounting a bonnet of scarlet crape, would be merely looked 
upon as an “idea” of happy audacity ; and the insertion of. a beetle, or a 
frog, or (who knows’) a fish between the black fangs of the beak would be 
probably the “improvement” which some imitator of the first wearer 
would adopt. Sobriety was the distinguishing mark of good dressing in 
France ; and, as in countries where honesty has been the associate of poli- 
tical stupidity, and rascality gets to be thought a synonym for ability, 
so sobriety is knocked on the head as rococo and embétant (that is the 
word!), and whatever is noisiest in attire is held asa sure evidence of 
emancipation, therefore of progress. 

In art, too, it is certain that France, with her curious imitation of the 
ancients, her “ unities” and “ traditions,” has provoked a reaction, but the 
reaction is a purely Revolutionary one—namely, violent, destructive—and 
not in any way progressive or reconstructive. At the Exhibition of 
Modern Painters (or “ Salon,” as it is termed here), there are absolutely 
hundred of pictures which bear testimony to the truth of what I state. 
But one will suffice, for it could only exist in a country where to over- 
throw all rule had become a virtue. I allude to the “ Salomé” of M. Re- 
gnault. If it were the mere proof of a wager won, this extraordinary pic- 
ture would certainly have a meaning, for it does prove that a man with 
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command enough of brush can do just what he likes ; that he can throw an 
orange drapery over a yellow background, and fling a straw-colored sunlight 
over a figure of pale, golden-tinted flesh—all these colors, which have the 
horrible defect of “ breeding in-and-in,” may be thrust into villanous jux- 
taposition, and yet the picture be that of a painter. But, after all, when 
it is achieved, what is the achievement worth? It is a wager won—no- 
thing more. The achievement itself is valueless, for it belongs to the 
school of pure disorder, of decomposition, which is the true and real Revo- 
lutionary school. M. Regnault in all this represents what, in another 
sphere, is represented by Rochefort, Flourens, and others, an outcry and a 
bustle—disorder, in a word. 

Emile Ollivier has allowed himself to be reduced to the narrow, fool- 
ish, obstructive part played in French art by the derided old “ classics” 
of modern times; but where are we to look, in either politics or art, for the 
masters—for those who create out of their own deep, innate sense of the 
beautiful, the grand, and the true—and who, satisfied to reflect the genu- 
ine characters of their own age, need to counterfeit none, but are and im- 
press themselves upon the mind of the world? As yet, there is no sign of 
such in France, unless, indeed, it may be Gambetta. 


ALIAN PROBLE 
FLORENCE, June 1, 1870. 

POLITICAL geography and mental geography have, so to speak, differ- 
ent maps. The well-known boundary lines of the former disappear partly 
in the latter, and are replaced by a multitude of what might be called 
isonoétic lines, which sometimes sweep boldly across the area of civiliza- 
tion, but more frequently form small eddies round local centres represent- 
ing a community of mental habits induced by provincial isolation. To 
trace them all, to fix their centres, and to measure their curvature in a 
country like Italy, would, indeed, be an ambitious undertaking. But some 
of the larger ones are easily pointed out, and we shall see that, notwith- 
standing the apparent seclusion and dissimilarity of these eddies, they are 
connected and encompassed by some less tortuous lines, remarkable alike 
for their paucity and their distinctness. 

Those who have known Italy only since 59 can form but a faint idea 
of the seclusion in which her disjointed provinces were forced to live. In 
the southern and eastern parts especially, the stagnation was almost com- 
plete. Only few carriage-roads traversed the country, and the great high- 
roads which connected the capitals were studded with trammels and ob- 
stacles. A journey from Rome to Naples was a kind of hurdle-race. 
Although only one political frontier had to be crossed, the traveller had to 
show his passport six times, and was liable to open his trunk five times 
before he reached the sunny Chiatamone. Foreigners did not mind this 
much. It was a matter of money and of time, at most of temper, which 
were all freely spent on the road ; but a tempting mirage beckoned them 
on, and none but the tasteless were ever disappointed. 

But it was different with the unfortunate natives. Their passports were 
something worse than blackmail schedules. Few had a good political 
conscience, and many had to tremble or to grow pale when the sbirro de- 
manded his passport and impudently conned his features. Very often 
passports were not granted at all, or were granted only with the injunc- 
tion to the petitioner never to come back again. This last contrivance was 
a Roman specialty, the Papal authorities being, thanks to the confes- 
sional, in a condition to know where the family ties were strong enough 
to secure the deterring effect of such an injunction. 

The consequence of all this was that almost every Italian died near his 
cradle. Had the postal arrangements been tolerable, the home-bound 
Italian might have found means to communicate with his distant brethren 
without the trouble and expense of a journey. But even letters were ex- 
pensive—just expensive enough to prevent a poor and parsimonious people 
from getting, or even thinking of getting, into the habit of epistolary con- 
versation. Nor were seals respected. Letters were frequently opened, 
and then either confiscated or coolly sent to the addresses without an 
apology or the smallest attempt at repair. Newspapers were few, and 
hardly worth reading. Italian literature had reached its lowest ebb, and 
the few authors that managed to pass the ordeal. of the censura, or who, 
in the pangs of their hunger, had prefaced their works with some splen- 
dide mendax dedication to some prince, minister, or cardinal, had never- 
theless to starve among the unsold copies of their books, printed at their 
own expense and risk, and covering the brick floor of their cheerless 
studies. “ What can we do,” once said a professor of the Roman univer- 
sity to me, who longed to discuss some long-cherished ideas of his—“ what 
can we do to keep pace with the outer world? We cannot get at it, nor 
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can it reach us. We can neither afford travelling nor buying foreign 
books and periodicals, not to speak of the dangers we incur in getting 
them through the custom-house and the censor’s bureau.” Mr. Gladstone 
once called the Neapolitan Government the negation of God. He did so 
after having visited the Neapolitan prisons. But he need not have gone 


so far to find that negation. The whole of Italy was a dungeon, and an | 


exquisite godlessness ruled and reigned supreme throughout the land. 

As long as Italy lay spellbound under this nightmare, each locality had 
to raise its own crops and then eat its own crops—metaphorically as well 
as physically. Men of talent and men of genius were born as often, pro- 
bably, as at any other time of Italian history. But they grew up and 
thought, nay, even wrote and taught, without knowing each other. Seclu- 
sion created individualism, and individualism enhanced, in its turn, this 
mental isolation. It was a vicious circle, in which each link was guilty ; 
but the principal guilt rested with the rulers and their willing tools. No 
wonder if localism continued to show itself in everything. Each village 
had its own costume. The Albano girl could not take a two miles’ walk to 
Genzano without making herself conspicuous as a stranger. A borough is 
still called wn paese, “a country.” And who has not heard of the munici- 
pal sentiment of Italy ? It has become proverbial as forming the characteris- 
tic feature of Italian history, the source of many woes and many glories. 
But it may not be equally known that even Italian philosophy partakes of 
this character. In other countries one thinker criticises and utilizes the 
other. One builds, and the other unbuilds or adds to the structure, as the 
case may be. At all events, one knows and influences the other. Systems 
and schools grow up, and the history of such growth becomes part of the 
national history. Not soin Italy. The three or four philosophers which 
modern Italy—the Italy of the nineteenth century—can boast of, have only 
two things in common: they all write Italian, and they all are political 
prophets and paracletes whose doctrines are consoling, hope-inspiring, and 
elevating. But no other country could have produced three contemporary 
and almost coétaneous philosophers of such perfect originality as distin- 
guishes Rosmini, Gioberti, and Mamiani. As thinkers, they were strangers 
not only to each other, but to the whole transalpine world. There is no 
evolutionary relation between them, and whatever their central or (so to 
speak) subterranean connection may have been, they appear on the surface 
as three distinct and isolated upheavals rendered possible by a sudden de- 
crease of tyrannical pressure. 

A short visit to Italy, provided it implies something more than hackneyed 
sight-seeing, must convince any impartial foreigner that the Italians are a 
highly-gifted people of great intellectual quickness. Those who judge 
them by their history, their literature and art, are generally inclined to 
give them credit also for great versatility of mind. And even this must be 
(partly at least) admitted, though on closer inspection it will be found that 
this versatility belongs to the abstract Italian rather than to the concrete in- 
dividual Italian. That is to say, Italian culture, taken as a whole, appears, 
and is, many-sided and cyclopedic ; but on examining its topographic com- 
ponents seriatim, one meets with little more than specialties. In fact, one 
is rather struck with this division of mental labor and distribution of 
mental wealth than with anything that could be called universality of 
culture. The sum total of mental endowment, measured by intensity, may 
be the same, or nearly the same, in the different parts of Italy, but the 
quality of faculties varies very considerably. 


Considering the isolation in which the Italian states have been kept for 
the last two centuries, this need not surprise us. But, while admitting 
that these differences have been artificially enhanced by political segrega- 
tion and tyrannical pressure, we cannot deny that they are partly (and 
certainly primarily) due to pre-existing differences of race. Long before 
the Italians had forged their own chains, the love of autonomy was far 
greater in them than the love of union, the local spirit far stronger than 
the national spirit. The neighbor was more feared and more hated than 
the foreigner. Each town was a stronghold, each city a citadel, the whole 
a chaotic mass of political atoms repelling or absorbing each other, and 
swayed by the crudest dynamics. This led, no doubt, to the formation of 
larger and more complex political bodies. But the centralizing process 
which began only after the fall of the Hohenstaufen was but a slow one, 
and soon came to a stand-still—at least as far as the general outlines of 
territorial segregation or aggregation are concerned. The map of Italy 
remained party-colored. The Congress of Vienna found it so, and its states- 
men, who revelled in ethnographic confusion, have done their best to per- 
petuate this state of things. 

Fifty-five years ago, Genoa was still capital of the Ligurian Republic. 
Seventy-three years ago Doges ruled at Venice. And even such of “the 
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hundred cities of Italy” as had long lost their autonomy and centreship 
still gloried in their pompous yet terse and expressive surnames, which 
reminded them either of their former greatness or, at least, of some wel! 
marked trait of their fading individuality. Genova la superba is still proud 
of her old “pride.” And even Pisa la morta and Bologna la grassa see 
nothing derogatory to their dignity in these less complimentary epithets. 
Many of these municipal typés are still recognizable in the people, espe- 
cially among the uneducated classes. The Neapolitan, the Milanese, and 
the Genoese—or, let us say, the Venetian, the Modenese, and the Roman— 
are three types probably more widely different from each other, both 
physically and mentally, than any three specimens of Frenchmen. It 
would not be impossible to sketch these various types, and it might even 
be interesting, historically as well as psychologically, to use their graphic 
outlines as guides to a juster interpretation of historical antecedents and to 
a keener appreciation of ethnographic and topographic influences. That, 
however, is out of the question here. Only the most important and most 
conspicuous of these distinctions can be considered within the limits of 
this article. 


American readers need not be reminded of the wide gulf that separates, 
almost in every country, the southerner from the northerner. You have, 
in addition, the west-easterly antithesis. And, in a measure, even Italy, 
elongated though she is, exhibits a double dualism. The Apennines make 
up for a want of width. Thus, we have a north and a south, a centre, and 
a transapennine region; in other words, we have the Piedmontese, the 
Tuscan, the Neapolitan type; and to the north-east of the Apennine, 
the Lombard and the Romagnole. 


Of all the citizens of the new Italian kingdom the Piedmontese are the 
least Italian. They have played an important part in the Italian revolu 
tion, and their influence must long continue to be great throughout the 
Peninsula; but the Italian type, such as it remains impressed on the 
tourist’s mind, or such as it manifests itself in Italian art and literature, 
has but a faint resemblance to that type of which Gianduja is a cleverand 
good-natured caricature. No doubt, the existence of this caricature is in 
itself an eminently Italian trait. It shows that Turin could enter not only 
into the municipal feeling like any other Italian city, but also into that 
humoristie-and genial spirit which tempered and corrected the exclusive 
sentiment—a spirit which seems to have animated, more or less, al] the 
centres of Italian civilization which were large enough and refined enough 
for the growth of humor and self-irony (as the Germans say). Thus, 
Naples had her Pulcinello, Rome its Pasquinc, Florence her Stenterello, 
Milan her Meneghino. It is probable that serious, sober-minded Turin 
would never have spontaneously produced such a creature as Gianduja 
had she not been provoked by the constant jokes of her grinning neighbor 
Meneghino. At all events, the two are now on excellent terms, and, in 
the course of this year’s carnival, went so far as to exchange visits, when 
they were solemnly received by the town authorities and feted and 
serenaded by the people. 

But it is not often that the sturdy Piedmontese indulges in such jokes. 
He is an earnest, hard-working man, a practical engineer, a skilful manu- 
facturer, a brave and hardy soldier, a conscientious, though red-tapish offi- 
cial. He likes discipline and order, and almost loves his king. Loyalty, 
with him, is not a mere principle, but a sentiment—an undemonstrative, 
old-fashioned sentiment. His kinsman and neighbor on the Ligurian coast 
is more of a republican, and is intellectually superior to his subalpine 
neighbor. He is not much of a soldier; but he is probably the most de- 
termined shipbuilder and navigator on the Mediterranean. The whole 
coast between Gienoa and Savona seems but one large shipbuilding yard 
intersected by rocky headlands. Genoa is the only port for Italian emigra- 
tion. When Ancona was but a station for the Austrian Lloyd steamers, 
and when Naples could boast of little more than fishing-smacks and 
orange-laden coasters, Genoa had established a regular steamboat commu- 
nication not only with many Mediterranean ports, but with Buenos Ayres, 
Rio, and with the United States. No wonder that Columbus was a 
Genoese. Both the Piedmontese and the Ligurians are manly people ; not 
very affable, perhaps, nor needlessly polite, but, on the whole, ready to 
oblige and loth to lie. Success and prosperity have been their reward. 
Their superiority to other Italians is, however, a purely moral one. Their 
contributions to science and to art have been but few, and appear insig- 
nificant when compared with the achievements of their southern and east- 
ern neighbors. They are a nation of soldiers and of sailors, of manufac- 
turers and of officials. And, like sensible men, they have made the most 
of their talents. 

It is only when you cross the rapid stream of the Magra, a little to the 
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east of Spezia, where you take leave of the quaint pink facades and the 
four storied country-houses, and where the sombre-looking slate ridges of 
the Riviera are replaced by the glittering marble peaks of Carrara and 
Serravezza; itis only then and there that you feel yourself reminded by 
your surroundings of that proverbial and ideal Italy with which 
we are all familiar, and which, rightly or wrongly, the world has learnt 
There the wily, chatty Tuscan meets you; a smaller, 
livelier, less muscular man than his well-fed neighbor. He is courteous, 
yet staring and inquisitive, free and easy, yet cautious. He scorns provin- 
cialism of manners and of dialect, and thinks his own vernacular perfect 
though it is not. There is a cockney look about him, and you cannot asso- 
ciate with him for any length of time without becoming aware that he 
takes a greater interest in personal and worldly matters than in generali- 
ties and abstract principles. The professional statistics and university rolls 
of Tuscany show a remarkable predilection for the study and practice of 
law, and I would almost venture to say, though the assertion seems bold, 
that there are more arvocati or lawyers in Florence than privy counsellors 
in Berlin. And those who have a more literary or academical turn of 
mind are likely to devote themselves to the study of history rather than to 
any other study. The gossiping and intriguing disposition, induced by 
an immoderate interest in personal affairs, has of late found a wholesome 
vent in political and parliamentary life, on which it wreaks its materia 
peceans, and which, it may be hoped, will in due time react on it as a cor- 
rective, though, for the time being, it is itself lowered and degraded by it. 
After all, politics and history are closely related in their subject-matter. 
If, formerly, the Tuscans devoted their leisure to the compilation of big 
volumes of historical lore, they now write newspaper articles and political 
pamphlets, which absorb almost the whole of their literary powers and 
energies, 

But the Tuseans are not only fond of history and proud of their own 
past ; they love the very forms and methods and the phraseology of his- 
They like old deeds and dusty parchments, and the mouldy odor of 
archives. ‘They have a keen appreciation both of the historic and juridic 
value of a title deed or an inscription. They are masters in diplomatics as 
well asin diplomacy. Guicciardini, as far as we know him by his writings, 
his career, and the estimate formed of him by Charles V., is probably a 
more perfect prototype of a Tuscan than even Macchiavelli, arch-Tuscan 
though he is. The language, too, is, perhaps, of all the living languages, 
the most dapidar, if | may use such aterm. It fits the marble as well as 
the parchment. To draw up bonds, deeds, and contracts, or to adorn tomb- 
stones and other memorial tablets with choicely-written, terse, yet pompous 
inscriptions, is a source of real happiness to the Tuscan, and the prospect 
of the epitaph would in many cases console him for the loss of a friend or 
relation. Both the lapidar and the curial styles are of Italian growth. It 
cannot be a mere chance, therefore, that the Italian language has reached 
its highest degree of perfection and of purity in that part of the peninsula 
where the genius of the people came nearest to the genius of the Latin 
langeage, of which the medieval volgare was bat a modification. 


to love and to pet. 


tory. 


Mr. Emerson has said that history is biography. That, at least, is one 
of the possible aspects of history. It is unquestionably the commonest. 
Schoolmasters know that, on the whole, girls show greater aptitude and 
love for history than boys. History being generally taught as a complex 
of biographic sketches, and biography being something essentially per- 
sonal, this predilection may be easily accounted for. And this circum- 
stance may also explain the charms which the intricacies of medieval 
history and the gossip of memoir literature have for the Tuscan mind. But 
Mr. Emerson must admit that there is another possible way of viewing 
and treating the history of mankind. Enquiring minds take an interest 
not only in the actors and their actions, but also in the feelings and aspi- 
rations which moved the actors and prompted the actions; nay, even in 
the resulting ideas and in their successive stages of evolution. Ethics, 
culture, and civilization have had, and will have, their own historians and 
their own histories, whose pages need not be crammed with many names 
or dates or aneedotes. Science goes about snuffling for laws everywhere, 
even in history, and cannot Le kicked out of it. There is such a thing as 
philosophy of history, and the first man who ever thought of or attempted 
to treat this subject was a Neapolitan, Vieo. This is not a mere accident. 
It is only one of the numerous facts which show that the Neapolitan mind 
is aspeculative mind. That southerners are more imaginative than north- 
erpers is generally admitted. But that this greater imaginativeness can 
spontancously assume the shape of philosophic speculation may seem 

Yet the Neapolitan and Sicilian literatures show 
The speculations of these southern philosophers may 


strange and puzzling. 
clearly that it is go. 
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be rash sometimes, but they are far less so than positivists would like to 
make out, and they are certainly never dreaming or mystical. Nor must 
it be supposed that it is only speculation and deductive reasoning d@ priori 
which thrives in Magna Grecia. The Neapolitan mind likes inductive 
generalization, too, and might be successful in it if the Neapolitan had the 
necessary patience or perseverance for obtaining a sufficiency of data. But 
here he is apt to fail, being singularly averse to the tantalizing process of ob- 
serving, sifting, and registering dry facts. Giordano Bruno is remarkable 
both for his speculations and for his Lullian art. But the latter is nothing 
but a piece of mental gymnastics. It leads to formulas of thought or 
Kantian categories, whose blanks are not likely to be filled up by Bruno's 
countrymen with concrete facts. 

The Neapolitan, therefore, is more apt to become a theorist, a man of 
one idea, a doctrinaire, and even a fanatic, though there is something in 
his nature which, practically, prevents his going very far at a time in any 
one direction. He is an emotional politician ; but, though a willing tool 
in the hands of a king or a demagogue, he is rarely, if ever, a leader. He 
understands principles, and can feel their majesty. But his allegiance to 
them is not of the rwat calum kind. Giordano Bruno recanted. Cesare 
Vannini, the atheist, wrote an ode “On God.” And yet both died the 
martyr’s death, and both died bravely. How can we account for these in- 
consistencies? And what is the Neapolitan’s balance of mind if it can so 
easily be disturbed and so easily be re-established? Where the head is so 
docile and the heart so impressible, an appeal to either will be efficacious 
for evil or for good, according to the intentions of the appealer. And if 
we are to call this a mental equilibrium at all, we are bound to qualify it 
as what physicists call unstable equilibrium, or, better still, as an abstract 
medium between oscillations whose symmetry is more striking than their 
amplitude. 








Correspondence. 


REPLY OF MR. JAMES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Your rejoinder to my letter does not require a long comment. 

1. You say that, if I knew why people lived unhappily in marriage, I 
should possess “the secret of the universe, and all the world would flock 
to Cambridge.” Nay, not so. This result would follow, not upon my 
possessing the secret of the universe, but upon all the world believing that 
I possessed it. For aught you know, for example, to the contrary, and so 
far as marriage is concerned, I may be in possession of that secret now ; 
but evidently, so long as you disbelieve the fact, there is no chance of 
your coming to know the secret. And so of all the rest of the world. 
I should not have thought it worth while, however, to signalize this 
little oversight of yours to your attention, were it not that it prettily 
illustrates, as I conceive, a prevalent defect of the strictly scientific mind, 
which consists in supposing that men recognize truth primarily by the 
intellect, and only secondarily by the affections; whereas the exact con- 
traryistrue. Any truth, indeed (and any falsity as well), may be stamped 
upon my passive memory by a long unquestioned tradition, or by the 
authority of distinguished men; but I do not intellectually acknowledge 
or actively appropriate any truth or any falsity until I first cordially love 
it; @.e., feel how inwardly good it is to believe it. 

2. You admit that you practically concur with the theologian in attri- 
buting to man the power of antagonizing and, indeed, defeating his own 
destiny, as that destiny is previously defined in a material way by what 
we call “the laws of political economy,” or, in a spiritual way, by what 
we call “the laws of God.” Now, nothing need surprise one in the theo- 
logian, who fairly fattens upon paradox, and enjoys a professional right 
to belittle the laws of God at his convenience. But I am surprised to find 
you so ready to echo this blasphemy with respect to the laws of your own 
science, by alleging an equally hopeless conflict between them and the 
existence of human morality, or the free play of men’s passions. I feel, 
indeed, a certain tenderness, if not respect, for a venerable theologic tra- 
dition, which binds me to asceticism by my hopes and fears of another 
and an untried world. But I have neither respect nor tenderness, but in 
the place of these a hearty contempt, for any pretentious science of this 
life which enjoins the same humiliating discipline upon me, and yet robs 
me at the same time of those superior sanctions which alone make the dis- 
cipline tolerable, or reconcile it with my natural dignity. I will freely 
cowpel myself into any amount of physical abasement or humiliation 
which the good of my soul, real or imagined, enjoins upon me. For the 
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soul has an absolut claim upon my allegiance, and woe be unto me if I | 
harden myself in indifference to it. But I cannot freely abase my soul, | 
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which is my will or moral personality, to any exactions of my physical | 
nature, because my conscience of the true relation between them condemns 
me for doing so. Whenever, then, I am actually found abasing my soul 
to my body, or contentedly harnessing my conscience to the service of my | 
instincts, you may be sure that I do so only at the instance of a corrupt 
and tyrannous civic order, and that I shall full surely become developed 
at last into the actual—or, at all events, the virtual—liar, thief, adulterer, 
murderer, or whatsoever else that is vile, which such civic order alone has 
power to make me. 


3. You propose four alternatives to me, as exhausting, to your imagina- 
tion, the practical possibilities of our existing legislation with respect to 
the sexual relation ; and then you gravely ask me to choose among these 
the one most conducive, in my opinion, “to that perfect state of society” 
to which I am supposed to be looking forward. I have no objection to 
your proposition in itself. It seems comprehensive enough. But then it 
is absurd to represent it “as going to the bottom of our discussion.” It 
does no such thing. Your third alternative is the one upon which you 
rely, apparently, to justify your hope in this regard, and this stamps the 
mental attitude of one of the parties to the discussion as so very super- 
ficial, that any talk of reaching ‘“‘ bottom” on these latitudes becomes 
preposterous. What real respect, let alone reverence, can any one enter- 
tain for marriage, who holds that it derives its essential dignity from 
legislation ; thus, that there is no difference between man and brute, as to 
the sexual sentiment, but what is imposed by force, instead of being 
evolved by culture? Pardon me, my friend, if, in these circumstances, I 
forbear to accept your alternatives, one and all, as having the least rele- 
vancy to our discussion. They are, in fact, grossly irrelevant to it. They 
would be relevant, perhaps, if I were the mere “moral reformer” 
you are disposed to make me appear; that is to say, if I were in truth 
looking forward to some perfect “state” of society, as you terin it, in- 
stead of contending all simply for the existence of society itself; that is, 
for the truth of sucha divine order in human life as shall exhibit its 
public or universal element no longer coercing the private or individual 
one, as now, but, on the contrary, mightily soothing and fostering it. 





But you must, my friend, acquit me, willy-nilly, of all proclivity to 
“moral reform” agitation. I have not so much as the ghost of a hope of | 
any moral reform among men, save by absolutely freeing the moral force 
in them from the long bendage it has been under to physical want or des- 
titution, and this can only be done by legislating, not positively, but nega- | 
tively ; that is, by cheerfully abrogating—with due regard to existing inte- 
rests—every institution and privilege among us which still prejudices the 
advent of the broadest human society, fellowship, or equality. All the 
legislative capacity of the world—even if it were eked out by the dubious 
possibilities of woman in that direction—would be thoroughly impotent to 
bring about any positive good for mankind, or induct’a true and perma- 
nent social order upon the earth. For this great boon we are dependent 
upon the sovereign mercy of God, or must look to the skies alone. I know 
very well that science is fast runuing away from our old-fashioned belief 
in the skies. . How, indeed, can it be otherwise? Religion has sunk into 
such rank egotism and frivolity, that science can hardly do better than 
grow indifferent to it. Certainly, I have as little respect for religion, lite- | 
rally conceived, as I have for the idiotic old man who, in its name, drools | 
out blasphemies against the Holy Ghost from the chair of St. Peter's. | 





But I have a reverence amounting to awe for that supreme divine achieve. 
ment in our nature, which religion has always ignorantly prefigured 
under the cognizance of the church, and which will really consist in the | 
visible incarnation of His perfection in the harmonies of a free society, or | 
spontaneous fellowship of man with man throughout the earth. | 
One word more, and I shall have done. You suspect me of “ confound- 
ing two totally distinct things, spiritual and legal marriage.” Pardon me 
again, my friend ; there is no ground for the suspicion. When I| talk of 
marriage, I mean spiritual marriage alone, having no power to conceive 
of any other. The power exerted by the law over marriage is never crea- 
tive, but simply declarative. It does not ordain a marriage between A and 
B, but merely ratifies or records one, which stands exclusively in their 
unforced consent, in their spontaneous act. This is the only conceivable 
marriage between the parties, and this manifestly is altogether spiritual. 
And what the law does hereupon is simply to announce this spiritual 
transaction, or make it actually manifest to all men, that all men may 
hicld it for ever sacred. I bought a house the other day, my purchase 
sianding altogether in a free, unforced agreement, to which the owner of 
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the house and I had previously come in that behalf. What the law pre- 
tended to do thereupon was, clearly, not to ordain or direct, or in any 
manner control the purchase, but simply to record the previous free agree 
ment and deed of the parties to it, and hallow these as of right sacred 
against all outward force. Precisely so with marriage. The law has no 
magisterial, but a purely ministerial, efficacy with respect to it, being de- 
signed to avouch its inherent sanctity, and guard it from all outward inter 
ference. 

But you go on: “ Legal marriage is, or ought to be, but the outward 
and visible sign of spiritual marriage.” Exactly so; just as my eye is the 
outward and visible sign of my inward faculty of seeing, my nose of smell- 
ing, my ear of hearing, and so forth; but when a man values himself 
upon his eyes, or his nose, or his ears, and not exclusively upon the inte. 
rior things these organs signify, we do not call him a man, but a fop. 
Shall we let a similar foppery pass muster with us in regard to marriage ? 
But I have interrupted you. You proceed: “ With spiritual marriage the 
state has and can have nothing to do, beyond leaving men and women 
their liberty of choice.” This is precisely what I have all along been 
urging. What then hinders our agreement? It is that you all the while 
make this sole real or inward marriage of man and woman which stands 
in their mutual unforced affection, altogether servile to another purely 
actual or outward marriage, to which they are obliged by the necessities of 
our existing civic order. 'The parties are held, in fact, by your doctrine, to 
a double marriage—one free or spiritual, the other enforced or material. 
I can only marvel, in this state of things, how—believing, as you must, in 
the rightful superiority of spirit to letter, or mind to matter—you can in 
dulge any hope of a peaceful and orderly future for man upon the earth, 
short of a complete reversal te the fundamental canons of our existing 
civilization, all of which imply the rightful inferiority of the individual to 
the mass. I am, Mr. Editor, yours very truly, 


HENRY JAMES 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 11. 


A NOTE FROM COLONEL MELINE. 
To Tne Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your paper of the 16th inst. states that “the author of some 
notices of Italian literature” in the Galaxy for June (it should be May) 
speaks of Silvio Pellico “as the great Italian dramatic poet.” This would 
naturally be taken to mean the great poet, ete., pur ercedlence. The author 
neither-‘meant so nor said so. His statement was: “ Pellico is the great 
modern dramatic poet of Italy.” 

The author not only assents to the justice of the criticism that “ gene- 
rally these notices wanted perspective,” but finds in them a total absence 
of “ perspective.” He simply undertook to give some account of what 
Italy had done in literature during the past three hundred years, and in 
the cramped space of three and one-half pages found no room for “ per 
spective.” 

Giusti is quite well known to the author in question ; but his article, as 


_it expressly states, undertook scarcely more than to make a mere “ enume 


ration” of distinguished Italian writers. Jas. F. MELINE. 


New Yonk, June 17, 1870. 


[We had no wish to misrepresent Colonel Meline, and are perfectly 
ready to declare that Silvio Pellico is not “the great modern dramatic 
On the contrary, he is a dramatist infinitely surpassed 
The latter merits the distinetion which 


poet of Italy.” 


Colonel Meline bestows upon Pellico, who was the hero of a great 
tragedy, but hardly the author of one, though he wrote several tragi- 
cal plays.—Ep, Nation. | 


Notes. 


Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE will furnish a life of Charles Dickens, to be 
prefixed to a volume of that author's uncollected pieces in prose and verse, 
which Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. announce. 

—Mr. B. F. French, in his latest volume of “ Historieal Collections of 
Louisiana and Florida,” mentions no Jess than five MS. veecabularies or 


| grammars, or both, of as many diflerent tribes of Indians, now in posses- 


sion of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. Among 


them is the Rev. Cyrus Byington’s “ Grammar of the Choctaw Language,” 
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which has just been published under the editorial supervision of Dr. D. 
G. Brinton, whose fitness for such an undertaking is well understood. 
Mr. Byington was a native of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and from 1819 
to the close of his life, in 1868, was a missionary among the Choctaws, 
whose language he studied with so much thoroughness that when he 
died he was engaged in revising his grammar for the seventh time; and 
his family still have a Choctaw dictionary, embracing 15,000 words, which 
was left, like the grammar, in manuscript. Dr. Brinton’s notes are few 
but helpful. We do not suppose he will find many pupils, but there may 
be some who will be interested to study the language of a tribe which is 
on the road to civilization, and whose extinction is at least less remote 
than that of the tribes not yet confined to reservations. Dr. Brinton says 
of the grammar itself that it is “one of the most valuable, original, and 
instructive of any ever written of an American language,” and that it 
may well be doubted “if ever again a person will be found who will com- 
bine the time, the opportunities, and the ability to make an equal analysis 


of the language.” 

—-A good deal of interest is manifested just now in the Celtic element of 
the English nationality, and a paper in Putnam's Monthly, by Professor 
Seelye, and a series of papers in Appleton’s Weekly, by Mr. John Fiske, 
present with considerable force the argaments for the view that we are 
Celts, at least in great part. Mr. Fiske’s articles are quite elaborate and 
very instructive; he brings forward an argument, however, which is 
quite surprising in a man of his acuteness and learning. This is that the 
sound sh, which is so characteristic of the German, is rarely heard in 
Welsh: further, that it is generally represented in English by s (as 
Schirein, swine ; Schirester, sister): from which facts he infers a Cymric 
influence in the English language—‘ we speak Teutonic, nt like natives, 
but like foreigners.’ Now this so-called Teutonic characteristic really 
belongs only to High-Dutch, while that which he considers a peculiarity 
of-English is common to all the Low-Dutch and Scandinavian tongues, as 
a few examples will show. Schocester, sister, is, in Dutch, zuster ; Norwe- 
giao, sister; Swedish, ayster. So Schnee, snow, sneeur, snee, snd. So with 
schlau, sly, Scandinavian, slu ; schlafen, sleep, Dutch slaap. It would be 
easy to multiply examples to any extent. And inasmuch as Mr. Fiske’s only 
other positive argument from language, th, he admits to be doubtful, he is 
practically reduced to the physical arguments—light and dark, long and 
broad heads, which, it must be confessed, land one in no end of bewilder- 
ment. If we once give up the evidence of language, we may be driven 
to Mr. Huxley’s view, that there was no distinction at all between Teuton 
and Celt, only between dark Celt and light Celt. 

—Writing of William Gilmore Simms, who died at Charleston on the 
11th instant, his eulogist in the Cowrier said of him that “he was, with 
one or two exceptions, our only historian and our only novelist, and for- 
ever his works of thisclass may compare with the well-known productions 
of this and other lands, he has contrived to render them also subservi- 
ent to the best interests of his fellow-citizens.” The “also” we put in 
Italics as, probably, having been interpolated by some proof-reader or 
compositor who could not understand how on earth any man could have a 
doubt of the equality of Mr. Simms with any story-teller since the author 
of the Odyssey or any historian since Herodotus. It is by conjecturing the 
existence of some such proof-reader that we guess at the remark which 
the eritie probably made. No doubt the “forever” of the sentences we 
have quoted must be changed to “ however,” and the two sentences must 
be thrown into one so as to read thus: “ He was, with one or two excep- 
tions, our only historian and novelist, and however his works of this class 
may compare with the well-known works of this and other lands, he 
has render them subservient to the best interests of 
his fellow-citizens.” But this the patriotic proof-reader either could 
not endure or could not believe it possible that any critic should 
say, so he faithfully made laudatory nonsense of it. It was in 
a country where unfavorable criticism, even of so very mild a sort 
as this, directed against a writer such as Mr. Simms, strikes such hor- 
ror as this into every proof-reader and printer and editor, that Mr. Simms 
was “our greatest literary light.” Within the limits of South Carolina 
it has long been a sin of the nature of blasphemy, mitigated by the evi- 
dent lunacy of the blasphemer, to maintain and teach that Mr. Simms did 
not far outweigh all other American authors of our time, including Mr. 
Bancroft, who used to be looked on with a curious respect, Mr. J. B. De 
Bow. and Dr. Nott of Mobile. In the rest of the South, admiration for Mr. 
Simms was not carried quite to the point of idolatry, for though his tales 
are fall of generic Southern swamp, and pine barren, and magnolia, and 
Southern maiden, and Southern horsemanship, and Southern hospitality, 
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still the distinctive South Carolina cockerel crows a little too loud and too 
often to make “ Marion and his Men” and the other books consummately 
delightful to every Virginian, for instance, or Marylander or North Caro- 
linian. That narrower patriotism which consists in a very ardent love for 
the State of one’s birth Mr. Simms had in a degree remarkable even in 


| South Carolina, where, perhaps, an old Virginian himself might have 


taken lessons in State pride. He certainly might have learned something 
in the way of bragging and vaunting the glories of his natal soil. The 
fostering of this spirit is perhaps to be set down as the most noticeable 
effect of Mr. Simms’s literary activity. Probably it is true, as a friend of 
his says, that ifone should “ ask any youth within our [S. C.] limits to what 
or to whom he is most indebted for the strongest of his local attachments 
next to those of the paternal roof, he will answer that they have been 
derived from reading the novels and histories of this author.” A kindred 
effect of Mr. Simms’s writings, but one that doubtless was less powerful— 
as indeed we may well hope it was, for it was evil and only evil—was 
their nursing in the breasts of the Southerners engaged in the rebellion a 
spirit of the most bitter and foolish hatred and contempt for everything 


Northern. The old man fairly shrieked in his rage, and made a sorry 
spectacle of himself. This is how he used to write during the siege of 
Charleston : 


** Your graybeards with necks in the halter, 

Your virgins defiled at the altar, 

In the loathsome embrace of the felon and slave, 

‘Touch loathsomer far than the worm of the graye—” 
and much more to the same effect. His poetry, however, was never, 
when at its sanest, of any value at all. His best claim to recollection rests 
upon his novels, which undoubtedly give him a right to the place accorded 
him of being the first cf Southern men of literature. They are spirited 
and readable, and evidently the work of a hearty and honest man. They 
are not so different from Cooper’s in any respect; and probably it might 
as truly be said of them that they were fathered by Cooper’s, as of 
Cooper's that they were fathered by Scott’s. At any rate, it is true that 
they bear about the same relationship, in point of excellence, to Cooper's, 
that his bear to the Scotch novels. Mr. Simms was born in Charleston in 
1806, and was early left an orphan. He fell to the charge of his grand- 
mother, who was in rather narrow circumstances, and who consequently 
was unable to give him anything like a good education. The boy was, 
however, a very greedy devourer of books, and thus he measurably 
educated himself. Having grown up, he studied medicine awhile and 
afterwards law, which profession he practised a, little, but not with much 
success. Next he went into journalism, and there, also, he failed to dis- 
tinguish himself. At last he took up authorship as a profession, and wrote 
with much rapidity a great number of novels, all of which had sufficient 
success. Besides these, he wrote some histories, which are of slight 
value, and several volumes of verses which, as we have said, were no 
good. 


—One of the choicest specimens of Western book-making that we have 
seen, and we are not sure that we should make any qualification of the 
superlative, is the quarto volume published last year by Messrs. Robert 
Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, entitled “Spring Grove Cemetery : its History 
and Improvements, with Observations on Ancient and Modern Places of 
Sepulture.” Spring Grove ranks among the largest of the cemeteries by 
which this country is honorably distinguished, and is not very far from 
being the foremost. There are two features which give it a great advan- 
tage over Mount Auburn, for instance: the absence, as a rule, of family 
vaults, and of artificial boundaries of iron and stone—a medley which is as 
shocking to good taste as prominent divisions of lots are unnecessary. Mr. 
Strauch, the present superintendent and landscape gardener, furnishes a 
readable preface, which shows that he knows his own business perfectly, 
though he indulges rather more freely than was required in confirmatory 
quotations from writers of authority. Then follows the history of the 
cemetery, its general plan, a description of the principal monuments ; the 
regulations as to interments, the sale of lots, ete. ; an appendix containing 
brief descriptions of the most famous cemeteries here and abroad ; and, 
finally, a list of proprietors. Great pains have been taken in making the 
book. Each page has a fancy border which is constantly changing in 
design and color, and there is a large number of full-page photographic 
illustrations which well display the natural and artistic attractions of the 
grounds. Few of the monuments thus reproduced are offensively ugly, 
some are more than commonly fine, and the architecture of the receiving 
vault particularly commends itself. Altogether, this volume is capable of 
affording pleasure and useful suggestions wherever it may go, and as it 
contains ideas which are as applicable to parks as to cemeteries, we shall 
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wish that every growing town or city in the country may vote to supply 
its selectmen with a copy. 

—For some unknown reason, an impenetrable mystery appears to hang 
over the founding of Punch. It is one that seems to disturb many minds, 
too, but it does not get itself removed. No sooner does one writer pen his 
paragraph stating that so-and-so was the original projector of the periodi- 
cal, than some one makes another paragraph denying this, and asserting 
that the original projector was so-and-so, and that the thought first 
occurred to him in such-and-such a tavern. Then itis made to appear that 
it was not one man at all, but a company of men, who blocked out the 
periodical in a certain coffee-room, and that not Mr. Mark Lemon, but Mr. 
Henry Mayhew was the first editor. Mr. Lemon is just dead, and has been 
made the subject of more or less biography ; and there is a new book pro- 
fessing to give a full and accurate account of the establishment of Punch ; 
but we see everywhere corrections of Mr. Lemon's biographers; and, 
doubtless, the new book will be the basis for half-a-dozen fuller and more 
accurate accounts ; 80 that we, for our parts, have decided on giving up 
the problem, and believing, as Mr. Punch himself probably does, that he 
was born of the foam of the sea, and sprang full-armed from the head of 
Zeus. No matter who was the author of his being, it is to Mr. Mark 
Lemon, just deceased at the age of sixty-one, that a very great deal of Mr. 
Punch’s good character and success in life have been due. From all ac- 
counts of him, Mr. Lemon appears to have been about as fit a man as could 
anywhere be found to conduct a journal of the character of the one which 
was in his hands. He never struck in its columns at a personal enemy, 
for he was the sort of a man never to have personal enmities ; political 
enemies he struck at fairly, it is said, though some of us over here remem- 
ber that he struck at certain of his American political enemies with such 
blind ignorance of what manner of men they were as to be for that reason 
alone open to the charge of great unfairness. And most of us remember, 
with some disgust, Mr. Punch’s eating of the leek on occasion of the end 
of our late war, and are not disposed to think him apt to be much fairer 
to those that are down than may be guessed from his quickness to make 
his bow to those that are up. Mr. Lemon, we are told, would have nothing 
indecent in his paper and nothing irreverent towards religion ; and so it 
happened that though there is hardly a single number of Punch, from the 
first number in 1841, in which women are not in some way satirized, there 
is hardly to be found a single impropriety, and hardly one touch even of 
the cynicism which is about as civil a thing as women must expect from— 
say—a French censor of the general class to which Mr. Punch belongs. 
Of the British matron and the British maiden, Mr. Punch, however he 
laughs at them, is evidently a sincere and believing admirer. Mr. Lemon 
seems to have been a pleasant humorist rather than a man of great ability, 
and he is praised more for his quick eye for finding the right men for his 
purposes and his skill in keeping them together, pleased with him and 
each other, than for himself having done in his paper very much that was 
very good. As might be inferred from what is said of his freedom from 
personal enemies, Mr. Lemon was a very amiable man. Though he has 
held the rod over his generation, and lived by using it, he has now every- 
body’s good word, and is declared to have been humane, generous, helpful 
to the obscure and struggling, the best of friends, sons, husbands, and 
fathers. He was a prolific author, but of works not destined to long life. 
He wrote no less than sixty dramatic pieces, two three-volume novels, 
many tales for children, of writing which he was fond, and very many 
articles in Household Words and the Illustrated Neves, of which latter he 
was, if we are not mistaken, the manager. To American readers he is best 
known by a jest-book which he compiled. 


—M. Henri Cernuschi, the Italian banker lately expelled from France 
because of his munificent subscription to the Radical cause, has had for 
the past five years, as we believe we have before stated, a high reputa- 
tion in Paris as a writer on political economy. He has been a determined 
and very able opponent of banking currency, and, in spite of his demo- 
cratic affiliations, of the co-operative system. His monetary theories have 
been treated with profound respect by the leading economists of France, 
and in the session of the Corps Législatif of April 10 he was praised by 
one of the Ministry not only for his clear and forcible writings on his 
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favorite subjects, but for the independence with which, in the late public 


gatherings, he told the speakers that their doctrines were absurd and due 
to their total ignorance of the nature of society and of the production of 
wealth—in short, gave them a lecture on political economy which was 


| 


listened to with applause. Now that he has become a conspicuous martyr | 


to his republican principles, his works on finance have been again brought 
forward by Guillaumain & Co. 
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Exchange,” an octavo volume supplemented by the pamphlet “Against a 
Banking Currency ;” and “ Illusions of the Co-operative Societies,” also a 
pamphlet. He is author, also, of two pamphlets of an autobiographical 
character: “ Defence before the French Council of War at Rome,” and 
“Reply to Count Cavour.” Those who care to know the eminent men of 
the time otherwise than through the cyclopedias would do well to pro- 
cure these works of Cernuschi, whieh cost, all told, in Paris, but nine 
francs. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM DE MUSSET.* 

FRENCHMEN are accustomed to cal! De Musset their Byron. Shall we 
imitate Coleridge and say that he is a very French Byron? No, for in the 
first place Byron’s poetry has much of the cosmopolite, and, secondly, we 
are diffident about questioning the judgment of a foreign nation on one of 
its literary celebrities. Frenchmen have made so many mistakes of the 
kind. Taine’s condemnation of Samuel Butler, for instance, or “ Stendhal” 
Beyle’s of Scott. We may say that Taine was carried away by his theory, 
or that Beyle’s judgment was perverted by envy and jealousy (as he really 
had the conceit to believe himself tle novelist of his time); yet beyond such 
considerations there seems to be as marked a difference in literary as in 
moral standards among different nations. Thus, De Musset’s strong point 
was probably his being what his countrymen call fin. Now this hardly 
translatable French quality, this delicacy of thought and expression com- 
bined with much psychological study, we Anglo-Saxons are not apt to 
value very highly; we are more prone to see its defects, such as a 
tendency to run into morbidness and lose strength. And here is a 
marked difference between Byron and De Musset. The former was 
a strong man. He was assuredly not a first-rate artist, and that not so 
much from haste and carelessness as from mental constitution. But what- 
ever he did bore the impress of power. Byron caught a wild Pegasus 
by the mane; De Musset trained his stud in private—and there were some 
nightmares init. The lives of the men were as different in this respect 
as their writings. They were both addicted to fashionable gallantry and 
both intemperate, but not in like manner. 
Byron’s person; we may be sure not one ever fell in love with his coat 
and waistcoat buttons,as Madame Colet did with De Musset’s. Byron 
drank gin and strong wines; De Musset killed himself with absinthe, 
and the aroma of 7t seems to breathe through most of his works. 

Again, Byron was simple and intelligible. 
stand him, except some parts of “ Don Juan.” Many men cannot under- 
stand large portions of De Musset. We confess ourselves of the number. 
If some young person asked us to explain the ‘* Merle Blanc,” we should 
be puzzled to distinguish accurately the satire from the pure fantasy. In 
short, we suspect that in their best characteristics the English and the 
French poet were quite dissimilar, and that their common quality was 
their worst—a very tinsel and claptrap misanthropy. 

We have confessed our inability to understand De Musset fully. Per- 
haps it is for this reason that we never could get up an ardent admiration 
for him. His chef d@’wurre (as is usually considered) disappoints us wofully. 
The “Confessions of a Child of the Age” is audacious of revelation ; but 
audacity of revelation is nothing rare in French literature of any age ; and 
the whole book seems unconnected, more like a series of magazine articles 
than a complete work. We never could refrain from the suspicion that it 
owed much of its success to its personality—the singular narrative of his 
singular relations with George Sand, the /iaison which attained so seanda- 
lous a notoriety after his death. 

Not that De Musset was a remarkably indecent writer. On the con- 
trary, as French writers go, he is remarkably decent. We believe that he 
was naturally refined and chaste till his milieu, as Taine would cail it, 
forced a certain amount of grossness upon him. We believe this because 
his improprieties do not pervade and impregnate his writings; they are 
struck in like purpurct panni. For instance, his famous “Ode to the 
Moon,” so bizarre in its commencement, so beautiful towards its close, has, 
plastered on at the end, without reason or motive, nine stanzas which it is 
difficult to qualify without using very unconventional terms. In this 
respect we may compare him to Catullus. Catullus is hideous where Ovid 
is merely voluptuous, but you may expurgate Catullas without making 
one awkward break or losing a single line of good verse ; you cannot ex- 
purgate Ovid without eliminating three-fourths of his best poetry. 

These remarks on a not very agreeable subject we have felt compelled 
to make lest any cautious reader might suppose that the pretty little 


Many women fell in love with 


Any schoolboy can ander. 





* “Selections from the rose and Poctry of Alfred de Musset.’’ New York: Flurd 


They are entitled “The Mechanism of | & Houghton. 1s. 
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volume before us contained anything unfitted for the snietiatinnds:” The 
” comprise versions of two prose sketches, “The White Black- 
bird’s Story ” and “ Mimi Pinson” (Molly Thrush, the Grisette), two plays, 
“ Fantasio ” and “No Trifling with Love,” and nine of the smaller poems. 
French prose is difficult to translate (a popular delusion to the contrary 
notwithstanding) for several reasons, among others, because the French 
tongue is more infense than ours, and anything like a literal_translation of 
In trying to avoid this error, the translator 
has sometimes dropped into a freeand-easy tone. “Bumped” is too 
rough a word for cognai, and “rather over nineteen” is very inelegant 
American for “avait i peu pres dix-neuf ans.” On the whole, however, 
the prose sketches are well rendered, and the plays very well. As to the 
verse, we hardly know what to say of it. It would be too broad an asser- 
tion to affirm that French poetry is untranslatable into English verse. 
The Alexandrine, when made the vehicle of comic or satiric matter, may 
be adequately reproduced. But the highest order of French poetry 
cannot be. By the highest order we mean the lyric; for another popu- 
lar delusion in the matter of French literature, which denies the exist- 
ence in French of poetry of the first class, is founded on the erroneous 
assumption that the poetic chefsd@wuvre of a language must be looked 
for among its epics and tragedies, The best French lyrics vie with those 
of any language. And we speak knowingly and feelingly, after much 
painful experience, when we say that of all possible exertions of human 
intellect there is none, except the attempt by a non mathematical man to 
acquire the higher mathematics, which gives so little result for so much 
time and trouble, as the attempt to “overset” a first-rate French lyric 
into English verse. You may catch the ideas of the original, you may 
find your rhymes, but the melody and the poetic expression have evapo- 
rated in the process, and there remains a caput mortuum of average 
magazine “padding.” The best that you can say of the best of such 
trials—Mahony’s shots at Victor Hugo, or anybody’s,shots at Béranger—is 
that they are not absolutely bad. After which, any detailed criticism on 
“The Advice to a Gay Lady (Une Parisienne) ;” or, “ The Three Steps of 
Rose-colored Marble,” may seem superfluous. Yet we feel bound to make 
a few notes, if only to show that we have read them carefully. We think 
the translator has not caught the metre of the former exactly. Itisa 
rising and falling verse, and, like all rising and falling verses, from the 
hexameter and pentameter downward, very effective in skilful hands. 
It is, in fact, a four-line stanza disguised by being printed in six lines, and 
so far as the untranslatable can be translated we should turn it somehow 


* Selections 


it appears stiff and bombastic. 


thus: 
Oui, si j'etais femme aimable et jolie 
Je vondrais, Julie, 
. Faire comme yous; 
Sans peur ni pitié, sans choix ni mystére, 
A toute la terre 
Faire les yeux doux.” 


** Yes, were Ia woman, as charming as you, 
Full fain would I do, Julia, after your guise ; 
Without choice, compassion, concealment, or fear, 
On all, far and near, cast the tenderest eyes.” 


translates thus: 


* Yes, were I a woman, charming and pretty, 
I think I should do, 
Fair Julia, as you, 
Without fear or favor, distinction or pity, 
Smile and make eyes 
At all ‘neath the skies.” 


“SS. BL W.” 


ifere the transposition of the rhyme substitutes a sense of incomplete- 
ness for the full close of the original. Much of the “ Three Steps” is very 
prettily turned so as to preserve the droll sparkle of the original. Some- 
times it falls short, as in— 
“Ye water-gods that vainly try 
Beneath your fountains to be dry.” 

is hardly equivalent to font tant de facons, and cuvettes are 
but basins, regular wash-basins; the plebeian word is 
De Musset’s French is always 


“ Vainly try” 
not “ fountains” 
purposely used to heighten the ridicule. 
pure, never slangy, but frequently familiar. Lines 5 and 6 have no cor- 
responding rhymes, and at the foot of page 208 a grave accent in the 
French perversion of a Greek name has apparently led the fair writer to 
substitute an Eta for an Epsilon. 

The translator is a lady of too much sense and scholarship to expect 
the ordinary adulation indiscriminately applied to ladies’ work. We have 
no fear of offending her, but we should be very sorry if our remarks con 
veyed the impression that her versions are not very much above the 
ordinary hobble—for 1] run were absurd in this connection—of 
French. And we think that any one who tries to 
to make it something above mere booksel- 
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trauslations from the 
make translation respectabie, 
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ler’s nacticenade deserves all encouragement. We have spoken of current 
delusions about French. Here is another mischievous one: that transla- 
tions from French are useless, because all the persons likely to take 
interest in the subjects of which French authors treat can read them in 
the original, Sensation novels are supposed to be the only exception. 
The fact being that every boy whose parents occupy a certain position 
picks up a smattering of French at school, which, if his business or 
pleasure does not lead him to enlarge it into a familiarity with the 
language, he forgets even sooner than his college Greek. Translations 
would be more read if they were, as a general rule, better done. Sucha 
book as Mr. Durand’s translation of Taine’s “ Italy ” is a real public benefit, 
and “S. B. W.,” on a smaller and more unpretending scale, deserves to be 
considered a benefactress. Even without “enjoying De Musset greatly,” 
her readers may satisfy their curiosity with specimens of a writer certainly 
original and certainly unlike any English or American author. 

Vermont at Gettysburg. By G. G. Benedict, Lieut. A.D.C. (Burlington 
Free Press Association. 1870.)— Besides mountains, the chief productions of 
the State of Vermont are men, women, maple-sugar, and horses. Singing 
the praise of these, the poet briefly says of the men that they are “ strong.” 
In the late war they certainly made this title good on many fields, and 
when the battle was not to the strong the Vermonters were seldom 
to blame for defeat. Now, those who happily have returned to their 
native hills recall the old feats of arms with just pride; and while the 
comprehensive historian of campaigns and battles hangs back from his 
difficult task, Vermont makes haste to mount high ground against his 
coming. In a recent number of the Nation we noticed a book which 
told how bravely a Vermont brigade followed the fortunes of Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley; and we have now before us a book with 
the title, “Vermont at Gettysburg;”’ as if Vermont had been there 
bodily, mountains and all, to oppose General Lee. It is a short and rather 
dry recital of brave deeds, in the main hardly more interesting than an 
official report. But the author puts in Vermont's claim to the chief credit 
of repulsing the advance of the enemy on the second and third days at 
Gettysburg ; and this would excite the resentment of many who took part 
in the fight. Stannard’s Vermont brigade, which this book particularly 
celebrates, belonged to the First Corps, and we think it would not be easy to 
satisfy Fifth and Sixth Corps soldiers that there was any merit more con- 
spicuous than theirs in checking the enemy on the second day, while 
Second Corps soldiers would, doubtless, maintain with vigor that they were 
the rock on which the great charge spent itself on the third day. But this 
is for history to decide. It is not for us to apportion the praise who cannot 
in our confines give view of the many-sided testimony. The Vermonters 
have done well to make themselves heard thus early in their own behalf; 
and it will be well also if other claimants for the laurels that Vermont has 
put on speedily make it clear who, if any, has a better right to wear them. 
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THE 80-CALLED BEETHOVEN. CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL, 


‘** AND let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoncer without, 
The cannons to the heavens, heavens to earth.” 


Ar last we, too, have had our jubilee. Now that the star-spangled 
banner has been furled and the smoke of the last cannon has been blown 
away, let us for a moment survey the field and see what it has profited us 
Altogether it has been a very odd jubilee. If the true history of its tribu- 
lations, disasters, successes, strikes, broken promises, large expenditures, 
and small returns is ever written, it will be a most suggestive chapter for 
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all future projectors of monster festivals to ponder over. Perhaps the | papers 


most singular feature of this singular affair is that nobody seems to have 
known whose festival it was. Mr. Gilmore was the father of the Boston 
jubilee, and all his choral children knew him; but who fathers this one, 
and who are its sponsors? Beethoven’s name is the only one that has 
been prominently put forward. Alas, poor composer! He hated monster 


festivals, and fled from them as scenes of discord utterly apart from all | 


true purposes of art. Now that he is dead it is hard to make him respon- 
sible for what he so disliked while living. His name has been taken for 
the sake of the few dollars that it was hoped might be coined from it ; 
but even as Beethoven was poor and thriftless in life, so his shade has 
brought no gold to the pockets of the speculators. 

The idea of having a festival in this city in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Beethoven’s birth was first taken into consid- 
eration last December by a number of gentlemen of means and musical 
taste. Mr. Bryant was their president. They had various committees, 
the music committee consisting of ten gentlemen of the highest stand- 
ing. Mr. Mould and Mr. Vaux designed a magnificent building, to cost 
some three hundred thousand dollars, and to be erected in the Central 
Park. Sir Michael Costa was to be brought over from England to con- 
duct. All the great living composers were to be asked to write something 
for the occasion. Every resource of art was to be taxed to make the 
affair one that should bring credit upon the city. But trouble arose as to 
the question of authority on the part of the Commissioners of the 
Central Park to permit the erection of a building to which an admission 
fee was to be charged. It was found that the Legislature would have to 
be applied to for a special act. Then came in the old political bugbear, 
and the thing was at an end. Unless they could have the Central Park 
the committee would have nothing, and as this was found impracticable, 
the gentlemen of the committee quietly lit their cigars with the plans and 
specifications of their Coliseum and went to their several homes. So ended 
in smoke the first plan for the jubilee. 

Then came the Great Unknown, and filled the papers with flaming 
advertisements of the mighty things that he was to bring to pass. Among 
other impossibilities, he announced that Handel's “Oratorio of the Crea. 
tion” would be performed—a piece of intelligence that must have made 
old Haydn turn over in his grave. Ilowever, if he had only heard how 
dreadfully at last it was performed, his perturbed spirit would have been 
quieted, and he would have been very willing to have it accredited to 
Handel or to anybody else. The advertisements were full of the most 
monstrous promises, artfully designed to gull a confiding public. A 
supernaturally large chorus of miraculously gifted singers, gathered from 
every quarter of the globe, accompanied by a prodigious orchestra of the 
most eminent living artists, assisted by an organ of titanic size, whose 
tones should outpeal the thunder, were to sing all the greatest compo 
sitions of all the most famous composers, in a style that should appall the 
universe, while the clash of innumerable anvils, beaten by arms of hercu- 
lean strength, and the roar of mammoth cannon, fired by the very light- 
ning itself, should shake the round earth to its centré, and cause it to 
quiver in sympathy with a shuddering, awe-stricken, but entranced, audi- 
ence, more brilliant than the stars of heaven and more numerous than the 
sands of the sea. 

We have condensed the programme a great deal, but have hardly 
burlesqued it, and any one who read the earlier announcements will 
bear us witness that nothing could very much surpass their ridiculous 
and pretentious bombast. The managers of the affair certainly did bestir 
themselves to gather together all the people, good, bad, and indifferent, 
from Parepa and Kellogg and tle Handel and Haydn Society down to the 
man who was hired to play the steam calliope. Thanks be to Apollo, 
however, that dreadful engine was not used at last, for there was no steam. 
An army of conductors was enlisted in the affair—Bergmann, Zerrahn, 
Rosa, Maretzek, Gilmore, Pech, Sherwin, and others—enough to demo- 
ralize the best orchestra that ever played. As well have put the baton 
into the hands of Briareus at once. Then the chorus was the queerest 
mixture of country choirs in for a frolic, singing societies from little vil- 
lages that no one ever heard of before, members of city choirs who came 





once to gratify curiosity, and, strangest of all, the conservative old Boston 


Handel and Haydn Society. 
mystery to every one, and most of all to themselves. It became, before 
the end, not only matter of mystery, but also of repentance. The inner- 


. } 
How these latter ever came to co-operate isa | 


most reason was, probably, that many of the members thought this was | 


a capital chance to come on to New York, and stay for a week in the big 
city free of expense. Such is the nature of the thrifty New England min_ 
strel. They came, but, if the reports that were written back to the Boston 





can be relied upon, they were not over-happy when they arrived. 
Those papers were quite a Book of Lamentations. It was a miserere 
chorus from these poor 7rvvatores, far more affecting than that of Verdi. 
Manrico and Leonora had their little hardships, but, at all events, they were 
never called upon to sleep ten in a room at the Park Avenue Hotel. The 
society was further displeased because the “ Elijah” night was altered 
from Wednesday to Thursday, without consultation with the society ; 
also, because they were only permitted to sing a portion of that oratorio 
after all ; also, because they were requested to sing in the “ Anvil Chorus,” 
But the hardest to endure of all their woes was the leadership of Dr. Pech 
in the “ Creation.” This seems to have met with the unanimous and un- 
qualified condemnation of the society. They certainly were not in a plea 
sant frame of mind. 

But they were by no means the only discontented ones. The chorus 
benches thinned out after the first day, until a great deal more pine-board 
than broadcloth and muslin was visible. The orchestra, too, shrank 
down from its fine proportions of the first night to miserably small 
dimensions. The best players went away. Behind the 
in the chorus and orchestra rooms all was disorganization. The pro 
grammes were made out without proper consultation with those who were 
to take part, and were very seldom adhered to. No special seats were 
assigned to the different societies. The chorus came and went as it felt 
inclined ; it shifted like a musical quicksand. The rehearsals were slen 
derly attended, and general confusion prevailed. Of course, the Italian 
combined chorus selected this state of affairs as the proper moment for in- 
dulging in a strike for pay. 

The audience was of the same shifting character with the chorus. The 
house was never really filled. Even at the most popular of the perform 
ances, which were those where there was most noise, long benches were 
vacant all about the edifice. The scale of prices had to be lowered. It 
was found that few were willing to pay the exorbitant sum at first de 
manded, As the expenses of the undertaking had been very great, the 
loss was corresponding. ‘The affair dragged along in this way through 
the week. On some days the attendance was quite large ; on others it 
dwindled to a handful. 
it other than a failure. Those who took part in it certainly so regarded 
it, and the public never seems to have given its confidence to the undertak 
ing. There was an immense deal of hard, zealous work done by those in 
charge of the festival. They paid their money with a most liberal hand 
to get the best aid in their power, and certainly there was some good 
music given. The Handel and Haydn Society sang the “ Elijah” music 
most nobly. Parepa was splendidly good, and there were some other 
excellent features in the affair. The building was a peculiarly good one. 
It reached, we believe, the proper limit of size for the purpose. The 
Boston Coliseum was much too large ; in this one, however, the acoustic 
properties were well-nigh perfect. But art has gained nothing by this 
festival, and no one has heard anything that he could not have heard to 


stage and 


teviewing the whole matter, we cannot consider 


better advantage at a dozen concerts, during the winter, at Steinway Hall 


or the Academy of Music. 

The drawbacks to success were principally these: The affair had no 
competent musical head ; it was too hastily prepared ; there was not suifi- 
cient money to carry it properly on—a vital want ; it never had the con- 
fidence of chorus, orchestra, or public; the chorus was a helter-skelter, 
untrained, and crude body of singers, without proper rehearsal, organiza- 
tion, or discipline ; the orchestra was of much the same character, and 
was badly balanced, being deficient in the reed instruments, and in all 
those elements for producing broad effects of which Berlioz has written so 
explicitly. Many of the singers sat facing each other and with profile to 
wards the audience, instead of facing in the direction in which the sound 
was to go; their efforts neutralized each other, and half their force went 
for nothing. The organ was a feeble fraud ; it filled up the space that 
should have been devoted to the chorus. There were no brains in the 
affair ; it followed humbly along in the old Gilmore rut, without a single 
new or original idea of value. These certainly are sufficient reasons why 
the affair was not a success. It was a mushroom festival. 
a day, and will be forgotten as quickly. 

Let no one suppose, however, from the il] success that has attended 
this, that the future has nothing better in store. At some later day, not, 


It grew up in 


| we trust, too far distant, under some leader of genius, and with time sufli- 
| cient for preparation, and money sufficient to provide the proper material, 
a musical festival may be given, with legitimate musical effects, such as 
Gilmore with his clap-trap anvils and blatant artillery practice has never 
dreamed of. When this occasion comes, the public will not be slow to 
lend to it a hearty support. 
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TERMS OF “THE ECLECTIC.” 


Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; two 
copies, one year, $9; five copies, one year, $20, Clergy- 
men and Teachers supplied at club rates. Agents wanted 
to get up clubs. Send for Specimen Copy, 45 cents. 
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The World Before the Deluge. 


233 plates, $5 


The Vegetable World. 


471 plates, $5 


The Ocean World. 


427 plates, $5 
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576 plates, $5 


Birds and Reptiles. 


307 plates, $5 
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200 plates, $5 


The World of Wonders. 
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